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LATE AULIC COUNSELLOR OF THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 


UCH is the title of a most interesting | miration of its subject, the present gen- 
volume about a most remarkable | eration will not let it pass from remem- 
man, published years ago by the Harpers. | brance. The German author, Goethe, 
Often reprinted in Europe, frequently | was a friend and admirer of its writer, 
translated, and read with increasing ad- | and found much of an inspiration in him. 
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At the foot of a tapering hill in West- 
phalia, cutting the clouds like a sugar- 
loaf, lies the village of Tiefenbach, situa- 
ted on both sides of a little river. There 
the family of the Stillings had been long 
residents, though poor, yet industrious 
and honorable. The grandfather of Hein- 
rich was called Eberhard Stilling, a peas- 
ant, a charcoal-burner, and a church war- 
den of the Lutheran Church in Floren- 
burgh, about three miles away from his 
humble dwelling. He had two sons and 
four daughters; one of whom, Wilhelm, 
the father of our author, was a tailor and 
schoolmaster, who married a poor clergy- 
man’s daughter, named Doris, a woman 
of uncommon sensibility, spirituality, and 
loveliness. Of such parents Heinrich 
Stilling was born on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1740; a boy lively, healthy, and of a 
high moral nature. When he was almost 
a year and a half old, his mother asked 
his father to walk with her to the Guis- 
enberg castle, within a reasonable walk- 
ing distance. She had been in a melan- 
choly mood, seeking retirement and 
meditation, Entering a wood, they put 
their arms around each other, and amid 
the twittering of the birds the gentle 
Doris said: “What dost thou think, 
Wilhelm ?—shall we know each other in 
heaven?” He answered her with assur- 
ance of the fact, upon which she went 
on to say that she felt she was in a world 
to which she did not belong; and that 
nothing made her so happy as the sight 
of fading flowers, and she felt an assur- 
ance of a better world tocome. Before 
getting home she was taken with a cold 
tremor, then came a violent fever, and 
in two weeks she fell into her final rest 
in the arms of her weeping husband. He 
was now left alone with his little Hein- 
rich; and he often imagined he heard 
the rustling of Doris’ feet around his bed 
recalling the paradise so quickly gone; 
and when dreaming of walking with her 
in some charming forest he was afraid 
of waking and breaking the cherished 
illusion. The care and religious training 
of his child now became his supremc: 
care in connection with his industrial 


pursuits. He rose at four in the morn- 
ing and began his work ; at seven, awoke 
the child, and talked with him about 
God, angels, and heaven; then made 
him wash himself in cold water ; after 
which he took him apart for prayer, 
weeping over him while in supplication. 
Pastor Stollbein seemed to understand 
the character of the child, and told the 
fond parent, “ Your child will surpass all 
his forefathers; continue to keep him 
well under the rod,—the boy will become 
a great man in the world.” 

When he was about nine years old his 
father took him for the first time to 
church. This was as the opening of a 
new department of existence to the sus- 
ceptible child. Every soft harmony sub- 
dued his soul to tears; the minor keys 
caused his tears to flow, and the rapid 
allegro made him spring up as if his 
whole being was convulsed, and after 
the service he went to the organ and or- 
ganist ; and for the first time, to please a 
peasant’s son, an andante was played for 
his gratification. Two years after this, 
his grandfather, Eberhard, took 
daughter Maria and his little grandson 
into the woods to gather firewood. They 
came to a remote part of the forest 
where there was a verdant plain, at the 
end of which was aclear bubbling spring, 
where they sat down for refreshments. 
The old man arose after a litle while 
and said: “Children, stay here; I will 
go about a little and collect fallen wood ; 
I will occasionally call out and you must 
answer me lest I lose you.” He then 
went away, and the daughter told the 
attentive boy a favorite fairy tale. Soon 
they heard father Stilling’s peculiar 
whistle, and when he drew near, they 
saw that something uncommon had taken 
| place. He stood, smiled, folded his hands, 
| looked about as if amazed, then smiled 
| again. They were too much surprised 
| to question him about what had hap- 
| pened. At length, with a full heart and 
flowing tears, he told them of having 
seen a wondrous vision—a light above 
that of day; a large plain spread out be- 
fore him; the air cool and filled with 


his 
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perfume ; gardens, fountains, bushes, and 
flowers ; castles as if made of silver and 
gold; ranges of splendid buildings above 
one another. “O God,” said he, “how 
beautiful!” Then as his tears flowed 
again, he said: “Some one came to me 
out of the door of one of the mansions, a 
glorious angel like a virgin; and when 
she came nearer to me I saw it was our 
departed Doris!” Little Heinrich now 
wept aloud, saying: “My mother; my 
dear mother!” The old man added, “ She 
said to me in such a friendly manner, 
with the same look which formerly so 
often stole my heart, ‘Father, yonder 
is our eternal habitation. You will 
soon come tous!’ Children, | shall die 
soon,—how glad I am at the thought!” 
After this the pious old man seemed 
like one ina strange land, and not at home. 
He lived like one waiting for some un- 
wonted event. The occurrence came in 
a few weeks when he fell from the roof 
of his cottage, causing a complete con- 
cussion of the brain. His pastor preached 
his funeral sermon from the words, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant ; 


thou hast been faithful over a few things, | 


I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

By the advice of Pastor Stollbein, 
Heinrich was sent to Florenburgh to 
study in the Latin school. There he con- 
tinued four years, when his father re- 
moved him to his tailor’s-shop—a most 
uncongenial pursuit for one of his tem- 
perament and mental structure ; a weari- 
some round for one whose range was the 
inner chambers of the arts of beauty and 
design. 
and button making, then keeping school 
and studying his books, he was invited 
when eighteen years old by Rev. Mr. 
Goldmann to teach a school attached to 
a chapel in Priesingen. His lodging was 
in the house of a rich and respectable 
widow with two modest and beautiful 
daughters. Here danger met him. He 
had never thought of love; but love 
sought him in the delightful society of 
the two young ladies, who as they sang 
together, and listened to his magnetic 





Working at his trade of clothes | 


words, became retired and melancholy. 
After an evening’s happiness in their 
company, he would find them apart from 
each other, sad and weeping. Maria 
Schmoll, the eldest, from gloomy brood- 
ing became deranged. In her derange- 
ment she acted the part of a shepherdess, 
and represented herself as clothed in 
rags, standing before a fire until her gar- 
ments were in a blaze. She said there 
stood a youth who saw the spreading 
flames—then winking at Heinrich, she 
added: “He should have extinguished 
the fire, ought he not, schoolmaster ? 
He should have extinguished it!” He 
knew not what to answer. “Tell me,” 
she said again, “should he not have ex- 
tinguished it?” This was an unexpected 
revelation to the young man. He saw 
that he had been the innocent cause of 
much domestic unhappiness; had nar- 
rowly escaped two rocks endangering 
serious wrecks. The young lady recov- 
ered, but Stilling never forgot the lesson. 

His life for many years became one of 
wandering in Kleefield, Florenburgh, 
Schaubergh, Waldstatt, and Schénen- 
thal, working at his trade, teaching, 
studying Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
drawing, music, chemistry, the higher 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. 
He was restless as a bird confined in a 


| cage from the free air of heaven, or after 


a temporary escape, beaten about by cold 
and opposing winds, seeking in vain a 
congenial abode. Yet he was ever learn- 
ing, however, the philosophy of life and 
human nature, and nearing his proper 
sphere in the activities of society. A 
friend of his, Mr. Spanier, was the provi- 


| dential instrument of suggesting his real 
| life-work. 


“Preceptor,” -said he, one 
day, “it all at once occurs to me what 
you ought to do; you must study medi- 
cine.” The remark affected Stilling like 
the shock of a battery, and he could 
scarcely keep his feet. Mr. Spanier, 
alarmed, seized hold of him, saying: 
“ What is the matter with you?” “Oh, 
Mr. Spanier,’”’ he exclaimed, “‘ what shall 
I say—what shall I think? I am certain 
that is my vocation. Yes, I feel in my 
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soul that this is the great object which 
has been so long hidden from me; which 
I have so long sought, and been unable 
to find! For this my Heavenly Father 
has been so long designing to prepare 
me by severe and painful trials from my 
youth up. Blessed be the merciful God 
that has at length made known to me 
His will, I will boldly follow His guid- 
ance.” On this he ran up to his closet, 
fell upon his knees, thanked God, and 
besought Him to lead him in the short- 
est way to the attainment of his object. 
He saw in the scenes of his past life, as 
in a moving panorama, the figures all 
pointing to this ultimate, his being a 
healer of men. When the question was 
put to him by some of his relatives, 
“ Whence shall the large sum come that 
is requisite for such an extensive and 
expensive study?” he always answered 
with this motto, “Jehovah jireh, — the 
Lord will provide”; a motto which his 
subsequent strange history fully illus- 
trates. 

From an aged Roman Catholic priest 
he learned to be a skilful oculist, to which 
he owed much of his renown and pecuni- 
ary support. In 1769, when he had just 
entered upon his thirtieth year, he re- 
ceived a letter from a merchant in Rosen- 
heim, named Friedenbergh, to come there 
for the treatment of a neighbor’s son, who 
was in much danger of becoming blind. 
The merchant received him in great kind- 
ness. His house was the abode of refine- 
ment, order, and happiness. They were 
pious people according to the Lutheran 
profession. He was successful in soon 
recovering the young man to the best use 
of his sight. Mr. Friedenbergh had a sick 
daughter, whose recovery was regarded 
as doubtful by her physicians. He invited 
Stilling to see her. The result was an 
episode the most peculiar in his life-story. 
Both went to her sick-chamber. She 
raised herself up, gave Stilling her hand, 
and asked him to sit down. They con- 
versed upon religious subjects, and she be- 
came very cheerful and sociable. When 


about to withdraw, the young lady made | 


a request of her father that the amiable 





visitor should watch with her that night 
in connection with her elder brother. 
Both consented to the proposal—one not 
so accordant with our domestic and social 
usages as in Continental Europe. About 
one o'clock in the morning, the invalid 
requested her two companions to cease 
their conversation to allow time for need- 
edsleep. Young Mr. Friedenbergh in the 
meantime stole down stairs in order to 
prepare some coffee, but remaining some 
time Stilling began to nod in his chair. 
Some time after the patient began to 
move, and he rose and drawing aside the 
curtain, asked how she had slept? She 
said she had lain in a kind of stupor, and 
then added, “I will tell you something, 
Mr. Stilling! I have received a lively im- 
pression on my mind respecting a sub- 
ject, which, however, I must not mention 
to you till another time.” The listening 
young man felt himself to be penetrated 
with new emotions as a revelation of 
God’s will; with flowing tears he bent 
over her, saying: “I know, dear Miss, 
what impressions you have received and 
what the will of the Lord is.” She raised 
herself up, and giving him her hand, said, 
“Do you know it?” Stilling put his 
hand in hers, and said, “ May God in 
heaven bless us ; we are eternally united !” 
She answered, “ Yes; eternallyso!” How 
much of a mingling of the heavenly and 
earthly, of providence and passion, there 
was in this night-occurrence we need not 
speculate upon. He felt himself to be 
like one who had climbed up a high rock 
by the seaside, and could not descend 
without danger, but ventures to leap into 
the sea in the hope of saving his life by 
dexterous swimming. He cast himself, 
however, and his affianced Christina 
Friedenbergh into the arms of that Divine 
power in which he trusted. 

He now resolved to enter the Universi- 
ty of Strasburg, unprovided as he was with 
means. When the father of his betrothed 
told him that with his small income 
and ten children he could not, however 
willing, give him pecuniary aid, Stilling 
said with a cheerful courage and joyful 
mien, “ Hear me, my friend. I do not wish 
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a farthing from you; believe me assured- 
ly, that He who was able to feed so many 
thousands in the desert with a little 
bread, still lives, and to Him I commit 
myself. He will certainly provide means. 
Do not you therefore be anxious—the 
Lord will provide!” Taking in his arms 
his weeping Christina, he said, “ Fare- 
well, my angel! the Lord strengthen thee 
and preserve thee in health and happi- 
ness till we see each other again.” So 
saying he ran out of the door, weeping 
copiously on the road, Christina’s elder 
brother accompanying him as far as 
Schinenthal. 

He arrived in Strasburg with only one 
rix-dollar. He said nothing of his wants, 
but waited for the assistance of his Heav- 
enly Father. A merchant who knew him, 
named Leibmann, invited him to supper. 
After the repast this acquaintance said, 
“Tell me, my friend, who furnishes you 
with money to enable you to study?” Still- 
ing smiled, and answered, “I have a rich 
Father in heaven; He will provide for 
me.” “So,” said Mr. Leibmann; “I am 
one of your Father’s stewards. I will 
therefore now act as your paymaster,” 
and handed him thirty-three rix-dollars. 
“I can not at present spare more; if you 
are subsequently able to return me the 
money, well; if not, no matter.” Still- 
ing felt warm tears in his eyes, and a 
stronger confidence in his Heavenly Guide. 
In the University he formed a close 
friendship with Goethe, who was a fellow- 
student; an attachment which was of 
great serviceable value to him as an au- 
thor. His rix-dollars were soon expend- 
ed, and he began again to call upon his 
rich Father above. Mr. Troost, a valued 
friend and student, came and said, “ You 
have, [ believe, brought no money with 
you. I will lend you six Carolines (about 
five pounds), until you receive a remit- 
tance.” After Martinmas his lecture-fees 
were demanded. It was five o’clock, and 
at six the money must be paid. He went 
into a corner, knocking as it were at the 
door of God’s bank. Some one knocked 
at the door; he called out, “‘Come in.” It 





compliments, inquired how he liked 
his lodgings; and then said, “I wish 
particularly to ask you one thing: have 
you brought money with you, or do 
you expect bills?” He replied, “No, I 
have brought no money with me.” Mr. 
R—— then asked, “ Are you in want of 
any money at present?” Very agitated 
Stilling replied, “ Yes, I have need of six 
louis-d’ors this evening, and I was at a 
loss.” Mr. R—— was shocked, and re- 
plied: “ Yes, I dare say you are! I now 
see that God has sent me to your assist- 
ance”; went out of the room, and soon 
returned with eight louis-d’ors, which he 
handed to him. Such repeated instances 
of what he regarded as Divine interpo- 
sitions kept him in the midst of much 
scepticism in the University immovably 
firm in his Christian connections. “I 
have ever,” said he, “adored and wor- 
shipped Jesus Christ as my God and Sav- 
iour. He has heard me in the hour of 
need, and wonderfully supplied and suc- 
cored me. Consequently Jesus Christ is 
incontestably the true God; His doctrine 
is the Word of God, and His religion, as 
He has instituted it, the true religion.” 
Not much time had elapsed after this, 
when as his wants were again pressing, 
he received a letter from Mr. Liebmann, 
enclosing three hundred rix-dollars. He 
laughed aloud, and looking joyfully to 
heaven, exclaimed, “ This is only possible 
with Thee, Thou Almighty Father—may 
my whole life be devoted unto Thy 
praise!” His friend Goethe aided him in 
the direction of polite literature, to an 
acquaintance with Ossian, Shakespeare, 
Fielding, and Sterne. He formed a close 
friendship for Herder, through Goethe 
and Troost. His alliance with Christina 
was well known, and his best friends ad- 
vised him to be married; and so on the 
17th of June, 1771, the ceremony was per- 
formed at the bedside of the lady. The 
next year he removed to Schonenthal, 
and commenced the exercise of his voca- 
tion. He was successful in working vari- 
ous cures, but more eminently as an oc- 
ulist. One morning he was sent for to 


was his landlord, Mr. R——, who, after | see a sick gentleman at an inn. He found 
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his patient with a large cloth wrapped 
round his neck, and his head enveloped 
in cloths. The stranger stretched out 
his hand, and said with a weak and hol- 
low voice, “ Doctor, feel my pulse; I am 
very weak and poorly.” Stilling did so, 
and pronounced the pulse regular and 
healthy. The stranger was his friend 
Goethe, who took this mode for an agree- 
able surprise ; and soon the arms of that 
brilliant author were clasped around his 
neck. The celebrated Lavater, mystic 
and physiognomist, was one of his dearest 
friends, of kindred soul to his own in the 
realms of spiritual philosophy and philan- 
thropy. On the 13th of July, 1799, 
when engaged in writing to Antistes 
Hess, of Zurich, he felt in his mind a 
deep conviction that this Christian mys- 
tic would die a bloody death—that of a 
martyr. Something was connected with 
it which could not be disclosed. This he 
wrote in his letter, and requested his 
correspondent to make it known to Lava- 
ter, which he did. On the 26th of Sep- 
tember the object of his solicitude re- 
ceived his death-wound from a Swiss 
soldier in the French service during the 
invasion of Massena. Lavater’s sancti- 
fied heart forgave his murderer, and be- 
fore dying said he would seek him out, 
whether in heaven or hell, and thank him 
for the wound which had been such an 
instructive school to him; and that no 
inquiry should be set on foot against the 
unfortunate criminal, but that he should 
be left to the Divine mercy. 

In all cataract operations and ophthal- 
mic cures he had acquired much celebrity, 
and a considerable pecuniary income. 
But it would appear that he was a poor 
economist, and too largely an idealist, 
with large benevolence, to succeed in ac- 
quiring wealth. Heavy debts were there- 
fore upon him, and the interferences of 
Providence on his behalf were kept well 
recorded in his biography. In the spring 
of 1776 he was under the necessity of re- 
moving to another habitation, because 
his landlord wanted the house for him- 
self. But his back rent was delayed. In 
fourteen days the amount must be paid 
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or he could not move. His rule was to 
owe no man anything, but waiting was 
sometimes necessary. Himself and his 
Christina betook themselves to contin- 
uous prayer. At 10 o'clock on the final 
day the postman entered his door with a 
heavy letter. The superscription was in 
Goethe’s writing. He read thus: “ En- 
closed one hundred and fifteen rix-dollars 
in gold.” His disinterested friend had 
published, without his knowledge, “ Still- 
ing’s Youth,” and sent to him the amount 
of the copyright. Two years after, in 
making up his accounts, he found himself 
heavily deficient again, when a letter 
reached him bearing a large amount, and 
offering him the Professorship of Agri- 
culture, Technology, Commerce, and the 
Veterinary Art in the provincial Academy 
of Rittersburg, the stipend amounting to 
about nine hundred guilders. Eight hun- 
dred guilders were needed for his depart- 
ure. Again prayer was his only resource, 
and acknowledgments came pouring in 
without his previous knowledge, so that 
in a few hours he found himself in pos- 
session of the sum,—no more and no less. 
In 1784 the Elector removed the acad- 
emy to Heidelberg, where his income was 
increased, and without his knowledge sent 
him the patent of Electorial Aulic Coun- 
sellor. High honors awaited him, and 
in 1786 the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
appointed him Public and Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Economical, Financial, and Sta- 
tistical Sciences in the University of Mar- 
burg, with a fixed income of £1,200 ster- 
ling, and a respectable provision for his 
wife in case of his death. 

It was still his misfortune to be in debt, 
and his privilege to have the burden re- 
moved in a providential manner, After 
a journey in Switzerland with his wife, 
in 1801, he found himself owing one 
thousand six hundred and fifty guilders. 
Among the seventy-two individuals whom 
he had treated there for ophthalmic dis- 
eases, one, knowing nothing of his in- 
debtedness or its amount, paid him ex- 
actly this amount of money for the be- 
nevolent desire of seeing him in inde- 
pendent circumstances, Another, who had 
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years before sent him three hundred guild- | when on his return from a journey, and 
ers, being treated favorably, sent him, | sitting on the sofa, she took him by the 
against his earnest protest, six hundred | hand, saying, “ Dear husband, listen to 
guilders more. Believing that nothing | me calmly, and be not melancholy. I 


happens or can happen by chance, he | know for a certainty that I shall die in 


had the most unwavering faith in God's 
paternal government, and that he could 
ask for what he wanted of his Heavenly 
Friend with no misgivings of failure. His 
theory of prayer was, “that when God 


incites the heart to pray for something, | 


Heat the same time gives fatth and confi- 
dence that the prayer may be heard. The 
man prays and the prayer ts answered.” 
If prayer is the instinct of the soul, and 
Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians of all orders go with their wants to 
the Ruling Power of the universe, the 
key of success to the receipt of what is 
sought is unquestionably where Heinrich 
saw it. 

His wife, Christina, whose life was one 
of suffering, died the 17th of October, 
1781. From the first of her attack she 
foreboded its fatal termination. Acquaint- 
ances stood at a distance from her door, 
weeping aloud, as did the poor whom she 
so often relieved. Calling her husband to 
her side, she said: “I am dying, dearest ; 
take heart; I die gladly. The ten years 
we have passed in the marriage state have 
yielded nothing but suffering. I now see 
the joys of the world to come vividly 
before me; nothing cleaves to me any 
more ; nothing whatever.” She pressed 
his hand often, with her accustomed ex- 
pression, “ My angel and my all!” Then 
frequently repeating the lines: 


“* And through the shades of death and hell 
Lead safe to Zion’s hill"; 


adding, “ Dear husband, I am very sleepy, 
and feel very comfortable. Should I wake 


no more, and dream myself into eternity, | 


farewell!” and with a smile expired. 

The next year he married Selma Von 
St. Florentin, a young lady of intelli- 
gence, beauty, and considerable wealth, 
the sister of a senatorial advocate. There 
was much of romance to this union, into 
which space will not allow us to enter. 
It lasted for eight years, until May, 1790, 


| this confinement. I am no longer fit to 
| accompany you through life. I have ful- 
| filled that for which God gave me to you; 
| but in future I shall be unsuitable for the 
| situation in which you are placed. Now, 
if you desire that I should pass the rest 
of my time quietly, and then die cheer- 
| fully, you must promise me that you will 
| marry my friend, ElizaCoing. She will 
be more suitable for you than I, and I 
know that she will be a good mother for 
my children, and an excellent consort for 
you. Now, for once place yourself above 
what is termed decorum, and promise 
me this. Do, my dear, promise it me!” 
The pleading look which beamed from 
her fine blue eyes was indescribable. In 
her bridal days she said to her beloved: 
“You will not have me long, for I shall 
not live to be thirty years old. A re- 
markable man in Dettingen told me so.” 
And so it was, for she had not completed 
he. thirtieth year when she died. On the 
morning of her departure the dawn of 
eternity beamed upon her countenance. 
“Ts it well with you?” said Stilling. “O 
yes,” she answered through her closely 
fastened teeth. Then overcome with 
emotion he tottered out of the room. 
Selma now lay a silent and lifeless corpse 
—she being his guide to the highest and 
best society—and left him with three 
children. His eidest daughter, by Chris- 
: tina, took in a firm hand the household 
helm; yet some one was needed to take a 
mother’s charge of the little ones. Their 
mother had frequently urged Eliza Coing 
to succeed her in her husband’s love and 
family oversight; and as she and her 
parents were happy in the arrangement, 
after the period prescribed by law and 
decorum had elapsed, he married her. 
As Stilling’s life was exceptional to that 
of the mass of mankind, we can not judge 
him by ordinary rules. He was a phy- 
sician, prophet, musician, poet, divine, 


| and prorector of the University of Mar- 
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burg; and the most of his contemporaries 
estimated him from their several moral 
stand-points, yet he was one of those 
characters few could fail to reverence 
and love. 


As an author, his various philosophical, 


mechanical, religious, biographicai, alle- | 


gorical and mystical works have had a wide 
circulation and reading. His “ Scenes in 
the Invisible World” was designed as an 
offset to Lucian’s presentation of heathen 
deities talking and acting in the unseen 
realm. “I 
scenes in 

state.” 
line of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim,” portraying 
the Christian’s journey to eternal life ; 
in the composition of this work he felt 
himself to be in a state of semi-heavenly 
enjoyment. “ The Sling of a Shepherd’s 
Boy,” “The Great Panacea for the Dis- 
“Stilling’s Child- 
hood,” “The Gray Man,” and his “ Pneu- 
matology,” were all designed by him for 
The last produc- 
tion deals much in preternatural disclos- 
ures from the realms of Hades, which he 
maintained were essentially connected 
with the present; Tartarus, in which the 
fallen angels were cast, being the atmos- 


will now,” said he, “write 
the Christian invisible 
His “ Nostalgia” followed in the 


real 


ease of Scepticism,” 


religious instruction. 


phere of our globe; hence the given 


name of their leader being “Prince of 
the powers of the air”; and that all sur- 
rounding space was tenanted with incor- 
poreal human beings who were often per- 
mitted to become visible to mortals. He 

yas the seer of modern spiritualism, against 
whose errors he warned the present age. 
Many of the disclosures of his “ Pneuma- 
not criticism, 


tology ” will bear close 


though honest himself in trusting to the | 


details of narrators. 


departing this life but a few weeks before 
him, his last days being charged with 
the influences of the life to come, which 
he realized to be as much certainties as 
the transactions of these mundane scenes. 
Speaking to his second daughter, he said : 
“ Listen, I have something of importance 
to tell you relating to Psychology ; I have 
completely the feeling as if I possessed 
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a twofold personality: one spiritual, the 
other corporal. The hovers 
Both are in a state of 
warfare in man, and it is only by the 
mortification of all sensual desire that he 
can attain to their entire separation; not 
indeed by his own power, but by denying 
himself — with the Divine 
Though no clergyman, he called his 
family around his bed, and in a most de- 
votional manner broke the bread and 
gave the cup of the holy communion. 
That he was God-guided was his deepest 
“Whoever is inclined to 
wonder and rejoice at me,” he wrote, 
“let him wonder at the way in which | 
have been led; adore the Father of men, 
and thank Him that He does not leave 
Himself without a witness; that He also 
prepares witnesses to tread His sacred 
paths, and still sends laborers into His 
vineyards, even at the eleventh hour.” 


spiritual 
over the animal. 


assistance.” 


conviction. 


When he thought that his destiny was 
in his own power he found himself help- 
less; and when he felt that his life would 
be a failure the current of an 
force set in from akove, bearing him to 
the The darkest 
periods of his life were, in his view, the 
Blind 
had no favor in his creed or experience; 


unseen 


centre of success. 


turning-points of light. chance 
and he stoutly maintained that he was 
driven out of his selfishness and wilful- 
ness by his all-controlling Father, and 
the Being who so guided him would not 
have led him as an enthusiast, a fanatic, 
or a deceiver, to mislead his fellow-men. 


JOHN WAUGH. 


a eee a ; . .,. | Eacn story of a soul is great; but who 
Stilling lived 77 years, his wife Eliza | 


Shall write it, for who knows what makes the great- 
ness ? 

Or, who can sift it, and bring out the grain, 

Winnowed and clean from the concealing chaff ? 

Who can the dross dissever from the gold ? 

Who estimate the little or the great 

Even in one human word? Or who shake out 

The folded feelings of a human heart ? 

Or who unwind the one hour’s ravelled thoughts 

Of one poor mind even in its idlest day ? 
—Bonar. 
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THE AFGHAN QUESTION AND ABDURRAHMAN KHAN, 


A? present a calm is resting upon the 
l Afghan question, diplomatic com- 
munications having brought matters to a 
point where the high contending powers 
have agreed to a convention in which the 
grievances complained of, especially the 


occupied and absorbed last year but 
stimulated the Russian zeal for further 
conquest. It is said that the condition 
of the Mervites already indicates improve- 
ment, the incoming of the Russians giv- 
ing an impulse to trade antl social reform 





ARpURRAMMAN Kuan. 


sanguinary Penj-dech affair, will be di 
cussed, 

Whether or not the attack of General 
Komaroff upon the Afghan forces was a 
retaliatory movement for their advance | 
across the Kushk, and warranted by such 


advance, it is nevertheless clear enough 
that the Russian Government is iatent | 
upon acquiring more territory toward the 
south, 


The ease with which Merv was | 


that is entirely new in that hitherto stag- 
nant country. An English correspond- 
ent says that the city of Merv “is the 
centre of an immense caravan trade, and 
her bazaars attract merchants from all 
parts of Turkestan, Afghanistan, Persia, 
This is the first 
spring that the place has been in full pos- 


and even from Europe 


session of the Russians, and the spring 
trade has opened with great activity. 
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Shoals of workmen, many of whom have 


been brought from Russia, are building | ter of the chief of Badaksham. 


and hundreds 
both for business and residence 


churches, mosques, 
houses 


purposes, 


of | 


PHRENOLOGICAL 


| 
| 


The wealth of the Mervites | 


. . | 
and of the surrounding tribes has mar- 
vellously increased, and this fact goes far 
to reconcile them to Russian domination | 


and taxes. 
ment are also following in the wake of 
the Russian conquest, and the slave trade, 
of which Merv had been a centre from 
prehistoric times, is almost wholly ex- 
terminated.” 

The central figure in the Afghan dis- 
pute is the Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, 
around whom clusters a history far from 
uninteresting. He is the lineal repre- 
sentative of Dost Mohammed, the found- 
er of the Bfrukzai dynasty, and the eldest 
son of Afzul Khan, who was in his turn 
the eldest son of the Dost, and he is thus 
nephew tothe late Ameer, Shere Ali. 


Civilization and fixed govern- 


| reaching Russian territory. 


It | 


is believed that Abdurrahman was born | 


about 1830. 


When Dost Mohammed died, in 1863, | 
only twelve days after he had crowned 
his victorious career by taking the city of 
Herat, his favorite son and nominated 
heir, Shere Ali, succeeded, at first quietly, 


to the throne, 
Abdurrahman, was at that time Governor 
of Balkh, or Afghan Turkestan, with his 
capital at Takht-i-pul. Abdurrahman 
had taken to wife a daughter of the 
Ameer of Bokhara, and one of his sisters 
was married to a son of the same Prince. 
The next brother of Afzul, named Azim 
Khan, joined with Afzul and Abdurrah- 
inan in a conspiracy against Shere Ali, 


Afzul Khan, the father of | 


FOURNAL. [July, 
moderation and by marrying the daugh- 
In 1868 
he was unable, however, to offer a suc- 
cessful resistance to his cousin, Yakoob 
Khan, son of Shere Ali, who defeated 
him at Bajgah, near Bamian, and also 
finally at Tinah Khan. Abdurrahman 
then fled from the country, ultimately 
He was well 
received by General Kaufman, who per- 
mitted him to reside at Samarcand, and 
allowed him a pension of 25,000 roubles a 
year. 

While residing at Samarcand, in 1873, 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler had several inter- 
views with him, from which he formed a 
high opinion of his character and intelli- 
gence. 
man of industry in public business, work- 
ing some hours daily with his secretaries, 
and attending punctually to all details of 
administration. His face, manners, and 
conversation are described as very pleas- 
ant, frank, and dignified. 

The trouble between Eagland and Rus- 
sia may be said to have had its beginning 
several years ago. 

In 1877 the Czar sent a minister to Ca- 
bul, who was graciously received by the 
Ameer. English jealousy was iminedi- 
ately excited, and a representative, with 
a large suite, was promptly sent to cir- 
cumvent whatever the Russian diplomacy 
might have in view. Scarcely had he 


He seems to have always been a 


crossed the border when he was stopped 


immediately upon his accession to the | 


principality of Cabul. This caused the 
outbreak of civil war in Afghanistan in 
1864. During the war Abdurrahman 
played a leading part on the side of his 
father Afzul and his uncle Azion against 
Shere Ali. In 1865, 1866, and 1867 he 
won several battles, and the great victo- 
ries of Shaikhabad and Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
were mainly due to his ability. He was 
intrusted with the Governorship of Balkh, 
where he made himself popular by his 





by an Afghan official, who would not per- 
mit him to proceed until he had obtained 
the consent of the Ameer. The question 
was submitted to Shere Ali, who, having 
consulted with his Russian adviser, de- 
clined to receive the representative of 
the British Government. 

The rebuff aroused English indigna- 
tion, and Lord Lytton, who was then 
Viceroy of India, sent an expedition to 
Cabul The Afghans made but a feeble 
resistance, and as the English approached 
the capital, Shere Ali fled. He found a 
refuge with the Russians, but died in their 
camp shortly afterward. Yakoob Khan, 
his son, promptly entered into negotia- 
tions with the British, offering to receive 
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a resident at Cabul. As this question 
had been the cause of the war, the con- 
cession was considered a sufficient tri- 
umph and the treaty of Gandamak was 
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signed on May sth, 1879. The British 
retired, leaving Sir Louis Cavagnari as 
the representative of England at Cabul. 

On September 3d of the same year 
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(1879) there was a popular rising, in which 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and all his suite were 
massacred. A second invasion followed 
to take vengeance on the murderers, and 





on December 24th, 1879, Sir F. Roberts, 
the British general, captured Cabul. 
Yakoob Khan was suspected of conniving 
at the massacre, and was sent a prisoner 
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to India. He was probably innocent of 


the crime, but he had proved himself an 
incapable ruler, and he was deposed. 
The inhabitants, however, were naturally 
enough hostile to the British, and though 
for the time overawed, were not subdued. 
It was evident that if Afghanistan was to 
be annexed by England, a large force 
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city of Candahar,which was originally part 
of Afghanistan. 

With the Russian advance and absorp- 
tion of Merv, the frontier of Asiatic Rus- 
sia was brought in contact with Afghan- 
istan. The English Government watched 
the Russian movement with apprehen- 
sion, and demanded that a limit to the 


Genera. Komarorr. 


would be reauired to hold it, and there- 
fore it was decided to withdraw as soon 


as a ruler acceptable to the Afghans was | 
established. Among many claimants to | 


the throne was Abdurrahman, who sud- 
denly left his retreat at Samarcand, col- 
lected a considerable army of supporters, 
and the British having recognized him as 
Ameer, and settled a pension upon him, 
they retired. They also ceded to him the 


aggression should be fixed. It was ac- 
cordingly agreed between the two powers 
that the frontier should be defined by 
two commissioners, a Russian and an 
Englishman. Sir Pcter Lumsden 
appointed by England, but Russia has 
delayed on several pretexts to send a 
commissioner to meet him. She did, 
however, send a commissioner, M. Les- 
sar, to London with a proposal. There 


was 
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was a strip of country which includes | 


Penj-deh, lying between Afghanistan and 
Turkestan. The Ameer claimed it, but 
had never occupied it, and it was this 
tract of country that was the subject of 
dispute. 


M. Lessar proposed that the | 


that the act was instigated by the Eng- 
lish, and was a violation of an agreement 
entered into between Russia and Eng- 
land, that neither party should enter the 
disputed territory during the progress of 
the negotiations. 
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boundary line of Afghanistan should be 
drawn south of Penj-deh, thus giving 
Russia the whole of it. Before England 
had given a decisive answer to the prop- 
osition, Abdurrahman sent an _ expedi- 
tion, and seized Penj-deh. Russia claims 
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The battle at Penj-deh on the 3oth of 
March resulting disastrously to the Af- 
ghans, intensified the complication; Ab- 
durrahman, in spite of his ancient friend- 
ship with. Russia and his obligations to 
her for hospitality during his exile, evi- 
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dently desires to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with England, especially as that 
country has shown no disposition to 
encroach on his dominions; but on the 
contrary, voluntarily surrendered Canda- 
har after conquering it. On the other 
hand, the slow, stealthy approach of 
Russia is a constant menace. 

As shown in the portrait, his features 
are pleasing in general, while his head is 
far from wanting in qualities of strength 
and ability to govern with fair discretion. 
The reasoning organs are well marked; 


Str Perer Lumspen. 


there is good mechanical capacity, with 
firmness, prudence, and ambition. We 
should say that the inclination of his 
mind was rather toward peace than war- 
like endeavor; the head is relatively nar- 
row at the base, and apparently high in 
the top, contributing to a spirit at once 
kind, benevolent, and dignified. Taken 
in all Abdurrahman Khan is a fine speci- 
men of the man of Central Asia. 

The map may assist the inquiring 
reader to observe the topographical re- 
lations of Afghanistan to India and the 
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the jealous watch that Great Britain 
keeps upon the movements of the Musco- 
vite. One special feature of interest 
with a prospect of war before us is the 
late railroad development in that far- 
away region by Russia, which enables her 
to communicate rapidly with her new 
possessions, as far as the Afghan frontier. 
As a Western writer says: 

“ Railways connect St. Petersburg with 
all leading points in European Russia, as 
far east as Orenberg near the Ural Moun- 
tains ; south to Odessa, the central market 

of Russia’s wonderful grain re- 
gions; to the Crimea, and far to 
the southeast.” 


GENERAL KOMAROFTP. 


The commander of the Russian 
forces at the seat of controversy 
is a man whose portrait indicates 
qualities of body and mind in 
which sturdiness and assurance 
are among the stronger. The 
broad head shows energy and ex- 
ecutive ability; the intellect is 
practical and economical. He is 
aman, we think, who can be 
trusted with authority; for while 
energetic and determined, he is 
prudent and usually deliberate in 
his measures. He has acquired a 
good reputation by a successful 
series of military operations in the 
East ; during the past ten years he 
has managed the affairs of Tur- 
kestan to the satisfaction of the 
imperial government, and been 
intrusted with services of high im- 

portance. He was born in Little Russia, 
about the year 1832, and has been in mil- 
itary life from a young man. 

Of Sir Peter Lumsden’s relation to the 
Afghan difficulty it is not essential that 
we should, at this time, attempt a long 
explanation; the reader knows already, 
from the reports of the daily newspapers, 
how important a factor he is in the nego- 
tiations now in progress between the two 
great powers, on account of his version of 
the Penj-deh battle differing materially 


| from that of Gen. Komaroff, and imputing 
sea, and the more clearly to understand | 


the responsibility of its occurrence to 
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the unwarranted advance of the Russian 
forces upon the Afghan position. Two 
years ago Sir Peter was appointed leader 
of the British part of the joint commis- 
sion appointed to mark out the Afghan 
frontier. The object of the commission 
was to determine the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was an officer of thirty- 
seven years’ standing. He has seen ser- 
vice in the various Indian frontier expe- 
ditions, the Central India campaign, and 
in the China war. He served with several 
expeditions against the frontier tribes, 
between 1852 and 1856. He was present 
at the action of Punjhao in April, 1852. 
He was a member of the military com- 
mission in Afghanistan in 1857-58. He 
accompanied the expedition to China in 
1860, and was present at the actions of 
Singho and Janchow, the capture of the 
Taku forts, and the advance on Pekin. 
His latest active service was with the 
Bhotan field force in 1865. His face and 
head show a well-balanced organization. 
He should be clear-headed, quick in per- 
ception, prompt in judgment, with capac- 
ity to organize his resources for the prac- 
tical achievement of results. There is 
ambition, enterprise, and courage marked 
in the physiognomy, with kindness, good 
humor, and an earnest sympathy for what 
is elevated and refined. This is a high 
type of manhood, trustworthy and zeal- 
ous in the discharge of duty, sensitive in 
regard to his honor. 


A LEAF OF HISTORY. 


The history of Afghanistan, like that 
of all Central Asiatic countries, is one 


of almost constant change. A small pow- 
er, it has frequently been the prey of its 
stronger neighbors. In the ninth cen- 
tury the Afghans became subject to the 
Persians, and up to 1708, with intervals 
of independence, the country has been 
an appendage to some neighboring em- 
pire. It was long divided between the 
monarchs of Persia and Hindostan. The 
history of Afghan independence dates 
from 1708, but wars and insurrections, 





and the downfall of one power and the 
uprising of another mark its history from 
the beginning. 

In Persian history they are said to date 
their name to Afghan, son of Eremia, 
son of Saul, King of Israel, whose pos- 
terity, carried away at the time of the 
captivity, was settled by the conqueror 
in the mountains of Ghori, Kabool, Can- 
dahar, and Ghizni. The country was suc- 
cessively a part of the Persian and Greek 
empires. The name “ Afghan” is not 
recognized by the natives, but is applied 
to them by their Persian neighbors. 
Their proper name is Pooshtana, plural 
Pushtanneh. The Hindoos call them 
Paitans, Patans, or Paetans. They are 
generally thought to be of Arabian de- 
scent. 

The map shows the geographical situ- 
ation of the country, and explains the 
close interest that England takes in the 
advance of Russia. The surface is greatly 
varying in elevation, and affected by wide 
differences of climate—for instance, it is 
said that at a day’s journey from Kabul 
the snow never falls; and at two hours’ 
journey from it, snow never melts. At 
Candahar and Girihsk the summer heats 
and the simooms render life almost intol- 
erable. 

Its agricultural resources are naturally 
fine, but the people being so much given 
to war have not developed its resources. 
A large part of the country is mountain- 
ous, rocky, and desert, but there are fer- 
tile valleys, remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. In these, grain and fruits of all 
kinds grow in abundance. The most ex- 
tensive of these valleys and plains are 
Kabul and Peshawer, besides a_ rich 
plain in West Afghanistan in the vicinity 
of Herat. This, one of the chief cities, is 
strongly fortified, and the key to the 
present situation. It is four hundred 
miles west of Kabul, and before the Per- 
sian siege, in 1838, its population was 
estimated at forty-five thousand, but it is 
supposed to be now about thirty thou- 
sand. Herat has been a grand central 
mart for the products of India, China, 
Tartary, Afghanistan, and Persia, It 
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manufactures carpets, caps, cloaks, shoes, | cotton are grown, and in the oases of the 
etc. For a long time it was the capital | sandy regions the date-palm grows abun- 
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of the empire founded by Tamerlane ir | dantly and forms an important part of 
the fourteenth century. Inthe southern the food of the people. Wheat is the 
part of the country the sugar-cane and _ staple, and rice, corn, barley, millet, len- 
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tils, and tobacco are grown for home con- 
sumption. The mulberry-tree grows in 
the cool valleys. The sides of the moun- 
tains are covered with great forests, 
which lumbermen have not disturbed as 
yet. The great chain of the Hindoo 
Koosh Mountains, on the north, rises 
from the lower regions in four distinct 
ranges. Thick forests of pine and wild 
olive, with a variety of other trees, and 
valuable herbs, with a profusion of flow- 
ers, cover the lowest range. The second 
range is still more densely wooded, nearly 
to the top. The third is almost bare. 
The fourth forms a range of the stupen- 
dous Himalaya system, a marked feature 
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of the landscape, which are crowned with 
perpetual snow. 

The government is a monarchy. The 
kingdom is divided into provinces, in 
each of which is an officer who col- 
lects taxes. The tribes are ruled by 
sirdars (chiefs) ; and in the towns justice 
is administered by the cadis, when the 
Afghan does not take the law into his 
own hands, which he generally does. 
Estimates of the population vary from 
two and a half millions to five millions, 
the most recent estimates placing it at a 
little over four millions. Of these, nearly 
two-thirds are Afghans and Pathans, who 
are Mohammedans. H. S, D. 


ON INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


( F late years the science of Graphi- 

ology has made rapid progress in 
France and England. With its position 
in the United States, I am, as yet, totally 
unacquainted. I propose, however, in 
the course of two or three sketches to 
give a few general principles for the guid- 
ance of the uninitiated, which may be 
relied upon as showing forth the most 
striking indications of character as de- 
veloped in the handwriting. 

That the science is as yet a crude and 
very imperfect one I am prepared to ad- 
mit, yet many of the leading thinkers of 
the day acknowledge that handwriting is 
to a certain extent an index of character. 
Chateaubriand says: “ The more I com- 
pare the different handwritings which 
pass under my observation, the more am 
I confirmed in the idea that they are so 
many expressions—so many emanations 
from the mind of the writer, by which 
you can judge of it.” 

The many collections of autographs 
published during the present century,— 
the numerous fugitive newspaper articles 
Written upon the subject,—all prove that 
great interest has centered upon the 
handwriting of distinguished men and 
women. And the further fact that auto- 
graph hunting and collecting is not con- | 
fined to the few, but that every school- 





boy and girl,—every college miss and 
university freshman, has an “ Autograph 
Album,” tends further to the idea that 
there is an innate perception in the hu- 
man mind,—hitherto almost dormant, 
but now awakening,—by means of which 
the leading traits of character of the 
writer are revealed in his written signs. 

But until lately no effort has been 
made to systematize the various “ pecu- 
liarities ” of handwriting with the object 
in view of discerning the mental or spir- 
itual tendencies invariably connected 
with each and every form. 

And to Miss Rosa Boughan, of London 
(England), is due most of the credit for 
having patiently and studiously worked 
in this field ; so that now the student am- 
bitious of becoming a Graphiologist has 
a well-built road upon which he may 
with comparative safety walk in his pre- 
liminary investigations. 

For a number of years I had been col- 
lecting autographs of the most distin- 
guished men and women of the world, 
and comparing the characteristics of the 
handwriting with what was known of 
these persons, but it was not until 1875 
that I learned that Miss Boughan was 
engaged in the same interesting labors. 
Her investigations had been conducted 
over a larger field than my own, and yet 
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it was astonishing the unanimity of our | Each nation has its natural character of 


conclusions, mine conflicting with hers 
in only a few minor details. 

That others have formulated other 
theories I am well aware. Indeed I have 
now know,—philosophers 
of world-renowned fame, so convinced 
of the truth of the science that they 
have been guided by their interpretation 
of character as delineated in the hand- 
writing, in their choice of friends and 
servants. Here is an instance, the truth 
of which I personally know. A distin- 
guished physician London, several 
years received letter on health 
matters from a youth of some sixteen or 
seventeen years. He was struck with 
the character as depicted in the hand- 
writing, and showed it to his wife, who 
with himself had made somewhat of a 
study of Graphiology. They decided 
that such a young man, as they felt as- 
sured this one was, was just the one they 
required to train in their own ideas and 
views. Accordingly a correspondence was 
commenced, negotiations entered into, 
the young man fully apprised of the in- 
terest taken in his welfare, and a plan 
submitted for his consideration. Owing 
circumstances which abso- 
lutely prevented, he was compelled to 
decline the 


known,—and 


in 


ago a 


to private 





offer, but subsequent events in the young 
man’s life have proven that the doctor's 
estimate of his capacity was an accurate 
one. 


He married, and by a strange coinci- 
dence the handwriting of his wife was as 
attractive in its hidden lines as that of 
the An offer was 
made to her of a similar nature to the 
other, and after due deliberation accepted, 
and the lady is now a student with the 
doctor, with the entire sanction and ap- 
proval of her husband, her life devoted 
to the work thus strangely chosen for 
her. 


husband had been. 


Lavater in his “ Physiognomical Frag- 
ments ” says: “ The more I compare dif- 
ferent handwritings, the more am I con- 
vinced that handwriting is the expression 
of the character of him who writes. 


writing as the physiognomy of each 
people expresses the most salient points 
of character in the nation.” To test the 
truth of this let us now analyze the hand- 
writing of the leading nations, and see if 
it compares with their well-known char- 
acteristics. 

The French, as a nation, are known to 
be one of the most volatile, changeable, 
and excitable peoples in the world. There 
is in them a general disinclination to set 
tle down to steady work. All must be in- 
tense and keen excitement,—each day 
bustling with its supply of novelties and 
changes, —or aH is “ blue” and flat. These 
things are seen in the ordinary type of 
French handwriting. The excitability 
is shown in the rapid utterance of the 
letters, and fantastic methods of 
joining them, while the rounded curves 
long and sloping up-and-down strokes, 
show the want of concentration to any- 
thing but pleasure. The vanity and boast 
fulness which have rendered current the 
words “Gasconade” and “ Frenchified” 
are shown in the strange and peculiar 
formations of the capital letters, and the 
liberal amount of pen and ink wasted in 
flourishing around, in the 


the 


oftentimes 


| vain attempt to make an ornamented 
munificent and honorable | 


signature. And yet withal there is such 
a general beauty and delicacy in the 
handwriting that one is compelled to ad- 


| mit that it bears away the palm in its in- 


dications of refinement and grace. And 
for these qualities France has no com- 


| peer in the wide world. 


The intense ardor and poetic imagina- 
tion of the Spaniard, together with his 
impulsiveness, are clearly dis- 
cernible in the large-headed and grace- 
ful capitals, and the nervous and dis- 
jointed method of writing the smaller 
letters. 

The Italians have been for some time 
degenerating, hence there is a certain 
despondency and general sluggishness, 
lack of desire to rise,—loss of laudable 
ambition,—shown in the 
rounded curves, and the downward tend- 


general 


irregularly 





| ency of the lines. At the same time 
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there is great tenderness exhibited in the 
softly sloping lines, and the curves before 
spoken of. 


° | 
Now take the more stern of the Cauca- 


sian race. English and German national 


characteristics: are distinctly portrayed | 
in the national handwritings. In_ the | 


former, the ambition, self-assertion, de- 
termination, and general force of charac- 
ter are shown in the firm up-and-down 
strokes, and the bold, clear outlines of 
the letters. There is no attempt at flour- 
ishing or ornamentation. Plain and solid, 
there is a firmness about it which is in- 
dicative of power and intense energy. 

In the German writing there is a great 
similarity of power combined with a 
yreater share of hardness and dogmatism. 
These are shown in the angular twists, 
and cramped upright lines, almost devoid 
of grace or refinement. 

The American handwriting reveals 
traits of character which of late years 
have grown much more distinct. As 
the Caucasians of this continent have 
mingled blood and ideas more freely than 
in Europe, there is necessarily a com- 
mingling of various national character- 
istics shown in the handwriting. Hence 
we find in the American chirography 
much of the English boldness, the Ger- 
man dogmatism, combined with the 
grace and elegance of the French. To- 
gether with these qualities there is a sys- 
tem about it even in the boastful flourishes 
which shows method; and the very fan- 
tastic originality displayed in the forma- 
tion of some of the capitals denotes that 
inventive power for which America is 
celebrated throughout the whole world. 

And now the main question presents 
itself. Granted that the national traits— 
the general indications—may be dis- 
cerned, can it be proven that the hand- 
writing reflects the personality of the in- 
dividual writer ? 

I think unquestionably it can. The fact 
is patent to all that the writing alters 
and develops with the intelligence,—that 
it becomes firm when the character 
strengthens,—weak and feeble in sick- 
ness,—agitated and erratic when the wri- 


‘ter is under the influence of great joy, 

grief, or any other passion. Persons of 
| weak mind or the converse,—lazy or en- 
ergetic,—the dissimulator or truthful,— 
| the obstinate or yielding,—the idle or ir- 
dustrious,—the avaricious or benevolent, 
—the selfish or generous,—the harsh or 
tender,—the refined or vulgar,—the sensu- 
al or virtuous,—all give a clear key to 
their respective characters in their hand- 
writing. Even the most remote and fuygi- 
tive sensations and passions or motives 
are laid bare in a simple letter, written, 
no doubt, with a very different intention 
than that of laying open the heart’s secrets 
to the receiver. 

The author of “ New Physiognomy”’ pre- 
sents this view of the question in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Mind precedes, fashions, 
and directs the physical organization. It 
determines the shape of the head, the con- 
tours of the body, the expression of the 
countenance, the tones and modulations 
of the voice, the manner of walking, the 
mode of shaking hands, the gestures—in 
short, the appearance and movements of 
the individual generally, including the 
shape of the fingers and their motions in 
forming the characters used in writing. 
It follows that the latter must differ in 
the handwriting of different persons, and 
be in some manner and degree signs of 
character. This general proposition will, 
we presume, be almost universally ad- 
mitted. We, at least, shall not seek to 
avoid a conclusion so naturally and di- 
rectly reached. Every general rule, how- 
ever, has its exceptions—or, more cor- 
rectly, there are minor laws which modify 
the action of all general laws, in some 
cases practically nullifying them. These 
minor laws or modifying conditions must 
be-understood and taken into account, or 
the observer will be liable to fall into 
many errors.” 

That graphiology is purely a science of 
observation I admit, but so likewise are 
all the sciences except mathematics. 
What chemist can tell beforehand the 
result of mingling two unknown ele- 
ments (supposing them to be placed in 
his hands for that purpose)? He can not 
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tell until he has observed results. And 
so throughout all the sciences. Astron- 
omy, meteorology, geology, medicine, and 
all the “ologies"” are sciences based upon 
the careful observation and classification 
of various facts and phenomena. 
is graphiology based upon these two men- 
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tal exercises. Let the laws of graphiol- 
| ogy be observed and laid down with ap- 
proximate accuracy, and we have a science 
just as perfect and complete as medicine, 
| astronomy, or any other received and 
recognized science. 
REV. GEO. W. JAMES, F.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. 


FACES. 


THERE are faces cold as the ice, 
And faces warm as the sun; 

There are faces all marred with vice, 
And faces we ever shun ; 

There are faces vacant of thought— 
Fair faces, but nothing more ; 

There are faces with sunlight caught, 
Sweet faces we half adore. 


There are faces so hard, we shrink 
To greet with a word or kiss ; 

There are faces from which we drink, 
And faces we ever miss ; 

There are faces dark as a cloud 
Portending a storm of rain, 

And faces that are gay and proud, 
Revealing a soul all vain. 


There are faces kind with a love 
That reflects the Love benign— 

The love that shines from Heaven above, 
And is of a friend the sign ; 

There are faces that wear a frown, 
Driving the world away ; 

And faces that tell of a Crown 
As bright as a cloudless day. 


There are cynical faces mean 
That sneer with never a word, 
And faces composed and serene 
Ry the power of the Truth once heard ; 


MEMORIES OF 


such men as Horace Mann, we 


()" 


who are interested in mental science 
never tire; 


and when a fresh reminis- 
cence is given us by one who knew him, 
we eagerly read it. In a recent number 
of the Boston Yournal of Education, Mr. 
Charles 
lections of the great teacher that are 
properly repeated here : 


Hutchins relates some _ recol- 


“It is some forty years since I first 
heard the name of Horace Mann, and 


that other name —then new in this 


There are beautiful faces oft, 
But not of the chalk or paint ; 
And there are faces pure and soft, 
The faces quite of a saint. 
God pity some faces I see ! 
They speak of a life of shame ; 
God pity some faces I see ! 
They tell of no worthy aim; 
I read in the faces around 
Every thought that lies within, 
Virtues all fair, or hopes profound, 
Every vice or secret sin. 


We chisel our thoughts in the face, 
Emotions paint unawares, 

With our minds and hearts ever trace 
Our joys and our griefs and cares. 

It is love, it is hate, we write, 
Whatever we think or feel ; 

It is doubt, it is faith, or light, 
Whatever is woe or weal. 

Whatever we choose we may paint, 
The feelings refined or ill, 

The thought of the hero or saint, 
Whatever we love and will ; 

A sculptor of self we may be, 
Chisel as Phidias wrought ; 

Carve in the face what all may see— 
A soul by the masters taught. 


REV. H. C. MUNSON 


HORACE MANN. 


country—‘a normal school.’ A diffident 
young man, or ‘large boy,’ just out of my 
‘teens,’ and fresh from a country home 
one hundred and seventy-five miles away 
in Vermont, and without one friend or 
face that I knew within that distance, | 
had hired out to work on a market-garden 
farm near Boston, with the expectation 
of attending school the following winter, 
in the hope that 
teacher. 


I might become a 
I desired advice as to the best 


school for my case. A letter from an 
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older brother suggested that I write Mr. 
Had he suggested my writing | 
the Czar of Russia or the President of | 


Mann. 


the United States, I should not more 
hopelessly have distrusted my ability to 
secure attention anda reply. But in my 
desperation I finally made the attempt, 
after some evenings of practice upon my 
penmanship, and upon the most proper 
kind of a letter to one of such distinc- 
tion. A moderate imagination will fill 
up the rest—how many sheets were torn 
up before the final one; how carefully 
the prefix ‘Hon.’ was written, and with 
what misgiving it was mailed. My wait- 
ing then had a beginning, but I feared 
that it might never have an end, for I 


questioned whether so busy a man would | 
I ex- 


take time to answer such a letter. 
pected, at best, but a hurried line from 
some clerk in the office. But to my min- 
gled delight and surprise, in a very short 
time a letter came postmarked ‘ West 
Newton.’ It was not a hasty note; it 
was not written by a clerk. It was a full 
sheet, written in the peculiar hand of the 
Had it been written by my 
own father, it could not have been more 
appreciative of my hopes and fears, or of 
my inward desires. Mr. Mann not only 
read very carefully what I had written, 
but he read ‘between the lines,’ and an- 
swered both the questions I had asked, 
and those which I should be liable to 
ask. He gave full information respecting 
the different normal schools, relative cost 
of board, incidental expenses, the prob- 


secretary. 


abilities of obtaining employment, to | 


those who should fully qualify them- 
selves for teaching, and the extent of the 
obligation to teach 


that he dared not express to any one all 


his hopes, or all his expectations as to | 
influence and usefulness of | 
What Mr. Mann did in | 
this case was not an exception, but the | 
| education. The applause which followed 
| the address showed that the audience in- 


the future 
these schools. 


rule, during his entire term of office. 
How he found time or strength for his 
voluminous and varied correspondence— 


most of it in his own hand—passes com- 


prehension, 


HORACE MANN. 
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“ The two following incidents illustrate 
Mr. Mann’s estimate of the value of a 
single child. On the day that Kossuth 
arrived in Washington, in 1851, I was at 
Mr. Mann’s house. He was a member of 
Congress at that time. A portion of the 
Congressional library had just been de- 
stroyed by fire, and a remark was made 
to Mr. Mann respecting the great loss, 
and the impossibility of replacing some 
of the books. He replied: ‘It is a very 
great loss, but not so great as the burning 
of the school-books of one poor boy who 
has in him the possibilities of a first- 
class man, and whose books can not be 
replaced.’ 





“On another occasion, after Mr. Mann 
had concluded an eloquent address at 
the dedication of a building for educa- 
| tional purposes, in which address he had 
stated that the great amount of money 
expended would be fully justified, pro- 
vided one child should be saved from 
ignorance and vice and made a virtuous 
and useful citizen, he was called to ac- 
count by one of his hearers for so strong 
an expression, and asked if he, himself, 
did not think that it was extravagant. 
‘Not if the child were my son or daugh- 
ter,’ was his instant reply. 

“One of the earliest and most devoted 
friends of the cause of popular education, 
during the early part of Mr. Mann’s great 
work, was Governor Briggs, whose home 
was in Pittsfield. He took a deep inter- 





in the schools of | 
Massachusetts, closing with a statement | 


est in the normal schools, and was pres- 
ent at the dedication of the building for 
the Westfield school. During the even- 
ing Mr. Mann paid a very high tribute t» 


| the Governor, saying, among other things, 


that it was the first time in the history of 
the State, or, so far as he knew, in the 
history of any State, if not in the history 
of any country, that the Governor of a 
Commonwealth had come down from his 
high position to labor with the common 
people in the cause of common-school 


dorsed the high tribute, and fully appre- 
ciated the eloquence in which it was set. 
“It was now the Governor's turn to 
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speak. It seemed embarrassing for any | very great mistake. He could hardly 
one to attempt to follow such an intro- | have made a greater. I have not come 
duction, and doubly so for one as modest | down from any official heights to labor 
and unassuming as Governor Briggs. | with the common people. I have come 
But he was equal to the emergency. | “fto the people whose servant I am.’ 
After a moment’s pause he said, very| “The effect was electric. The con- 
slowly, in a distinct and yet half hushed tinued and repeated applause showed 
tone: that the audience could appreciate two 

“« The distinguished Secretary has made | good things in one evening. The address 
a great mistake—a very great mistake.’ was in keeping with the eloquent and 
And then there was a long pause. ‘A ' high-toned opening.” 


LOUIS RIEL AND THE HALF-BREED REBELLION IN CANADA. 


AR to the North, in the Saskatchewan | off without regard either to the natural 

country of the Dominion of Canada, | features of the country or to the habita- 
a rebellion against the authority of the | tions or claims of the old occupants, 
Government has been in progress for | who are mainly French Canadian half- 
several months, attended with bloodshed | breeds. So far as title to their homes is 
and the destruction of property; but | concerned, it must be said that, for the 
now that the leading spirit of it, Louis | most part, the people of that region base 
Riel, has been captured, order may be | itupontheir long undisturbed possession. 
restored soon among the turbulent In- | When the Government at Ottawa began 
dians, half-breeds, and settlers. There is | to dispose of the surveyed lands to per- 
always a foundation of wrong in every | sons who had acquired no rights by set- 
uprising of a large community against | tlement, but who had complied, as the 
the Government that claims jurisdiction | half-breeds in possession had failed to do, 
over it, and in this unhappy affair its his- | with the requirements of the law, the lat- 
tory shows valid ground for the early | ter became indignant, and Riel, then a 
protests of Riel and his followers. Louis | young man, impetuously advocated their 
Riel was first heard of in 1869, the year | cause and organized a rebellion. He 
that the Dominion Government pur- | aroused the people to demand a “ Bill of 
chased the entire interest of the Hudson | Rights,” embracing the right to elect their 
Bay Company, paying therefor $1,500,000. | Legislature and Executive, and to have 
This transfer made no special provision | Land Laws similar to those of the United 
for the ownership of the settlers, many | States. The demand not being speedily 
of whom had acquired their titles from | conceded, a Provisional Government was 
the original colonists or were descendants | organized, with Riel as Commander-in- 
of hunters and trappers employed by the | Chief. Colonel Wolseley (now General 
Hudson Bay Company. Soon after the | Wolseley) was sent to quell the rebellion, 
Northwest became a part of the Ca-| which he did without bloodshed in 1870, 
nadian Confederation, the Government | and Riel was banished for five years. 
undertook to survey the whole country, | In the same year the “ Manitoba Act” 
with the view of making allotments of | was passed by the Dominion Parliament, 
land to settlers. Surveyors were then | granting many of the privileges asked for 
employed in laying out the country in | by the inhabitants; and they have since 
“sections” of square miles, to be sub- | lived under a representative government. 
divided among the settlers, who should | The population of all Manitoba was then 
come in under a new patent or title given | about 14,000, of whom some 2,000 were 
by the Land Commission of the Govern- | whites and 12,000 half-breeds. The above 
ment. The “sections” were measured | Act set aside 1,400,000 acres for the hali- 
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breed infants, with subsequent grants of 
land scrip to heads of families. An after 
Act divided the 1,400,000-acre grant, giv- 
ing 240 acres free to each half-breed child 
born prior to July 1, 1870. A great deal 
of discontent ensued, which has had much 
to do with the present trouble. 

In Saskatchewan and Assinibora, be- 
yond the boundaries of Manitoba, were 
lands occupied by half-breeds who were 
not included in the Manitoba Act. In 





Louis 


this territory is the St. Laureant district, 
where the present uprising originated. 
About ten years ago the settlers began 
demanding the same recognition and 
These demands 
not being granted, dissatisfaction con- 
tinued to increase. Riel, who had been 
living in Montana Territory during his 
banishment, returned to the disturbed 
region and was elected to the House of 
On taking his seat there, 
however, so much excitement was occa- 


privileges as Manitoba. 


Commons. 
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sioned that he withdrew and never reap- 
peared in Parliament. He was not heard 
of again until the new insurrection, when 
he attempted to repeat the proceeding of 
Manitoba—setting up a Provisional Gov- 
ernment and issuing a Bill of Rights in 
which it is demanded that the claims aris- 
ing from possession shall take precedence 
of the claims arising from patents where 
there is a conflict ; that each settler shall 


‘have his possession to the extent of 240 





acres confirmed by patent; that his “lo- 
cation” of his land shall be respected, 
and that the Government shall make pro- 
vision for the education of the children of 
the half-breeds and for the support of the 
Indians whose alliance is courted by this 
demand. 

Riel, as appears in the portrait. 1s a man 
of dark complexion, with a quick, impa- 
tient nature. The elements of race mixed 
in him, Indian and French especially, are 
conspicuous, and give him character for 
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elasticity, tenacity, and sprightliness. He 
was born near Fort Garry, now Winnipeg, | 
at the foot of the lake bearing that name, 
in 1844, and was sent to the Laval Semi- 
nary at Quebec, to be educated for the 
priesthood. A Damon-like attachment 
to a fellow-classmate distinguished his 
life there. One day the classmate was at- 
tacked by small-pox, and although the 
disease soon assumed its most virulent 
form, Riel could not be kept from almost | 
constant attendance at his friend’s bed- | 
side in the hospital, and when he died 





a 


THE MEASURE 


OTHING is gained to science by 
clinging to an old form of words 

that constantly needs explanation and 
defence, if something more comprehen- 
sive and less faulty can be obtained. 
Habit, it is true, is strong, and we do not 
yield readily to innovations, but scientific 
men should be the most free from preju- 
dice. We should yield a point fairly | 
made against us, though it may seem 
like a concession to our enemies, since 
they are sometimes our best friends, as 
they often point out weaknesses or faults 
in us, which the more intimate do not see, | 
or secing, hesitate to name. We may thus 
profit by the very malice of our enemies. | 
It is a favorite expression with Phre- 
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Riel left the seminary. Considerable at- 
tainment, a magnetic presence, and a 
strong sense of what he believes to be 
the wrongs suffered by the half-breeds, 
account for his domination over the ag- 
grieved Indians and half-breeds wio fol- 
lowed his leadership. 

Now that he is in the hands of the 
military representatives of the Govern- 
ment he so boldly defied, even at the 
cannon’s mouth, it is to be expected that 
he will be most severely and summarily 
dealt with. 


OF STRENGTH. 


ever did think so, that thought has long 
since given place to a better one. 

Silas Jones, a writer on the subject 
some forty years ago, doubtless feeling 
the force of this criticism, thus guards 
himself on this point when speaking of 
the relative size of the organs: 

“The ¢Aird fundamental doctrine of 
Phrenology is, that the comparative 
strength and activity of the several in- 
tellectual and affective faculties in each 
individual is generally indicated by the 
relative size of the organs. We say gen- 
erally, for where a moderate-sized organ 


| has been much exercésed, and a large one 


much neglected, the relative size of the 


| organ does not indicate with unerring 


nologists that “Size is the measure of | certainty its full relative strength and ac- 
strength.” But we find it necessary at | tivity. It is well to take into considera- 
once to qualify the expression by adding, | tion natural language and the influence of 
“Other things being equal.” Our ene- | external circumstances, when the above 
mies often take advantage of this and use | general principle comes to be applied as 
the first part of the sentence, without the | a rule in the investigation of talent and 
second and qualifying member; and ig- | character. In this we speak only of size, 
norantly or maliciously bias the minds of | as to its effect upon organs in the same 
those who are not properly instructed, | head, just as the size of the different fin- 
against the science of Phrenology. Thus, | gers of the same hand indicates the rela- 
we have no doubt, many are shut out from | tive power of them. This, indeed, be- 
the study of the subject; and it is as-| comes a mere question of quantity, as 
tonishing how far prejudice goes even | more or less.” 
with the learned. | Thus it will be seen that after stating a 
What, then, is the measure of strength | principle he is obliged to explain it almost 
in any man? Not szze alone. No intelli- | entirely away, to free himself from objec- 
gent Phrenologist ever thinks so, and | tions. It is submitted to the intelligent 
much less will he give utterance to such | consideration of Phrenologists, whether 


sentiment. If any man of this science | an expression needing so much qualifica- 
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tion,so much guarding,should not be aban- 
doned for something better ; and whether 
something more complete, and less liable 
to abuse should not be put in its place ? 
The strength of any organ, or group of 
organs, or of any mind, depends on five 
things: 1st. Relative size; 2d. Quality of 
the tissue; 3d. The degree of culture; 
4th. The temperament of the individ- 
ual; 5/4. The health of the subject. 
These things the present developments 
of the science evidently teach. And this 
the writer holds to be the truth in the 
matter in hand. When, therefore, we 
speak of strength we should always in- 
clude these five things as a necessary 
complement. Strength is not a simple 
It depends on several contin- 
gencies, and is of a complex nature. 
Neither strength nor its measure can, 


element. 


therefore, be expressed in a simple, or 
It re- 
quires a complex form of words to por- 
tray truly and fully the basis from which 
it is evolved, the medium through which 
it is manifested, and the measure by which 
it is tested and its quantum indicated. 
Size is an element to be considered in 


even in a compound sentence. 


ind 
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strength, but it is not the measure of 
strength ; it may be a digit, but it is by no 
means the sum of figures, all of which are 
to be considered in the full measure of 
strength. Size is a partial measure in a 
certain direction; but Jroportion is more 
than size, since size simply may in some 
cases be a weakness. This is never the 
case with proportion. It is true that size 
must be always considered; so must tem- 
perament, and quality, and health. 

I am in favor, then, of eliminating from 
the nomenclature of Phrenology the ex- 
pression, “ Size is the measure cf strength, 
other things being equal”: 1s¢. Because 
it puts one element in too bold promi- 
nence; 2d. Because it puts other elements 
of equal or greater importance in the 
background ; 3¢. Because the expression 
misleads unthinking people; 474. Because 
it gives ill-designing persons an undue ad- 
vantage; 5/4. Because the ofher things 
necessary to make it equal are more, 
much more, in the aggregate than size. 
Let us rather say: /¢ zs tmportant to 
consider SIZE the measurement of 
strength. 


in 


IVAN VON ZESTONE, 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Tuts life is like a book; within 
Are leaves of pure, unsullied white, 
Whereon our record we must write, 
Of each hour's victory or sin. 
But few there are that read this book, 
Who pause to take a closer look, 
Between the lines. 


** What lies between the lines ?” you say. 
The story of a human heart, 
Of every human life, that part, 
Which, hid from careless eyes away, 
Is yet the measure of the man. 
Then look and read, where’er you can, 
Between the lines. 


We mark, perchance, a brother's sin, 
And say, ‘' O, thou accursed of man, 
I'll shun thee now, whene’er I can, 

My door thou shalt not step within.” 
We read the story of his shame, 

Nor stop to look before we blame, 
Between the lines. 


Behind each act a motive lies ; 
For each effect a cause must be ; 
And, if we would but stop to see 
What caused our brother's shame, surprise 





Might fill our hearts. Then give ye heed, 
’Tis always safe to pause and read 
Between the lines. 


Then, if inclined to criticise 
The faults of others, great or small, 
’T were better that we should recall 
This precept, and direct our eyes 
To our own life-book first, and see 
That no misdeed recorded be 
Between the lines. 


Far short of what we wish to be, 
We fall; and this, I think, is true ; 
’Tis not so much by what we do, 
But what we wish to do, that we 
Can best be judged. In each life-book 
Are found such wishes ; only look 
Between the lines. 


But scarcely can we hope to earn 

All men’s approval ; for mankind 

To their own faults are strangely blind, 
Though others’ failings they discern. 

But courage, Heart! One Eye, above, 

Will ever look, with patient love, 

Between the lines. 
M. R. T. 
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“A LITTLE MORE LOVE.” 


B hee is no subject under the sun 

which absorbs so much of the world’s 
attention as the subject of love. And 
there is nothing mysterious in this fact. 
As soon as we are old enough to know 
anything we discover that marriage is 
the dominant institution of this mundane 
sphere. We afterward discover,—usually 
some time afterward,—too late to be of 
any wholesome service, that the special 
reason for the existence of this institution 
is the necessity for keeping the world 
supplied with inhabitants. If parents 
ever become wise and unselfish enough 
to tell the whole story to their daughters, 
instead of the half with its glamour of 
rose-colored falsehood, there will be some 
hope for the race. But our girls are de- 
ceived from the cradle, and in many in- 
stances by mothers whose lives have been 
utterly wrecked by unwise marriages. 
These lies have their origin in the dread 
of old-maidism, inordinate ambition, and 


the desire to be relieved from the expense 


of providing for their daughters. 

The girl who is far-sighted enough to 
understand in advance the responsibil- 
ities that marriage is likely to impose, 
and thinks best to step out of the way of 
such contingencies, is a rara avis indeed, 
though found much more often than for- 
merly. Not very long ago such a woman 
was considered a poor, foolish, much-to- 
be-pitied creature. But it is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that a 
girl has come to have just as good a right 
to a career as her brothers, and public 
opinion is very quick to resent any inter- 
ference with that right. So it has come 
to pass that in certain ways we have 
touched the standard of common sense. 
But in certain other ways the condition 
of affairs pertaining to so-called love and 
marriage is most deplorable. Asa rule 
our girls are instructed that marriage is 
something to be attained at all hazards,— 
to be worked for, managed for, educated 
for,—and all the energies of their young 
lives are bent in that direction. Marriage 
is a divine institution, they are informed; 





that God intended every man should have 
a mate; and so the first man who comes 
along with money enough to make him 
a desirable Jaréz, is a sort of heaven-sent 
fish which the marriageable young lady 
must angle for on scientific principles. 
Having received such an education, what 
else can she do? 

Then there are the sentimental girls, 
whose ideas of love and marriage have 
been formed from the diligent reading 
of trashy novels. What more natural 
than that these should believe themselves 
in love when such is in no respect the 
case? It would doubtless be safe to say 
that the large majority of young women 
who marry, honestly believe that love is 
the corner-stone of their union. Now, to 
assert that this something, this feeling, 
emotion, or whatever it may be called,— 
and which before marriage so closely 
resembles love,—is always the outgrowth 
of passion, is to make a pernicious and 
utterly untenable statement, though of 
course no one will be so foolish as to 
deny that this is the chief foundation of 
some marriages. 

This man who comes “a-wooing ” in his 
best clothes and manners, who is so anx- 
ious to please, so gentle, so considerate, 
is a real hero for the time being. In large 
families, where the end and aim of the 
parents’ lives is to marry off their daugh- 
ters as fast as possible, such deference 
and partiality are quite unknown, and on 
this account doubly fascinating. A keen 
feeling of gratitude, and the relief that 
accompanies the anticipation of being 
lifted out of uncongenial surroundings, 
will sometimes deceive the most cau- 
tious. It is the same feeling that has 
prompted so many men to marry their 
nurses,—a feeling of profound gratitude, 
honestly believed to be love. We know 
that such marriages are pretty sure to 
turn out unfortunately, though we could 
point to some beautiful exceptions. To 
say that these persons wilfully deceive 
themselves is to make an idiotic state- 
ment. They are as honest in their, con- 
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victions of the purity and enduring nature 
of the sentiment which dominates them 
as are those whose love ventures frove 
pure and lasting. They are in the power of 
something which so perfectly resembles 
love that it is impossible for ¢hem to 
distinguish between the two. Interested 
and disinterested outsiders will often de- 
plore the man’s choice, or the woman’s 
choice, seeing nothing ahead but marital 
disaster and shipwreck. And yet we here 
and there find that these well-intentioned 
and apparently wise persons have been 
mistaken,—such unions sometimes turn- 
ing out just the reverse of what has been 
predicated. 

Girls in high life only occasionally 
marry their dancing-masters or their 
fathers’ coachmen, and there are hosts 
of young women who do not belong to 
the class of professional anglers. What 
are we to say of the marriages contracted 
between parties in the same station of 
life, between worthy and conscientious 
men and women, which result disas- 
trously? The love which they had so 
firmly and enthusiastically counted upon 
proved, after marriage, to have been a 
delusion and a snare. They are victims 
of incompatibility,—a Moloch which next 
to intemperance has destroyed more hap- 
piness than anything else. How is this 
to be guarded against when in most in- 
stances it can only be developed through 
the influence of the closest relations? If 
anything is true, it is that folks must 
live together to find each other out, 
But the marriage relation can not be 
taken on trial as one takes a servant or 
a clerk. The irrevocable knot must be 
tied, and “after that the judgment.” 
We all know that love purifies and pas- 
sion debases. And who does not know 
that passion is as sweet as heaven until 
it is gratified? And who that has studied 
human nature will dare to say that it is 
always or generally possible to distinguish 
between love and passion defore mar- 
riage ? 

Of course there is no immediate rem- 
edy for this state of things. The cure 
will have to be slow and the result of a 
better education. Some things are so 





obviously and actively wrong as to invite 
definite remedies. The veriest tyro can 
prescribe in a case of well-developed 
fever, but it takes a genius to success- 
fully cope with the subtile, the chronic, 
the contradictory in disease. Then, again, 
there are some diseases that can not be 
cured. They were fatal from the start. 
Would it not sometimes seem that there 
were social ills that were purposely irre- 
mediable? The child learns to walk by 
falling down. This is a tedious and not 
infrequently a painful process; but the 
little muscles at last come to be obedient 
to the little will, and the result is accom- 
plished. No child can learn to walk by 
seeing another child tumble down, though 
in some cases it may be a lesson in the 
direction of caution, but it is of no use 
in muscular development. Every single 
individual must work out the problem of 
life for himself. If he happens to have 
had a good home-training; if he is a 
student, an observer, and conscientious 
withal, he is likely to be so far developed 
as not to need the rack and thumb-screw 
of incompatibility, or the thousand-and- 
one other acute educators. His ances- 
tors, perhaps, have helped to make things 
easy for him. But such men are few and 
far between, as are also the clear-eyed, 
perfectly poised women who are able 
to anticipate and decline unhappiness. 
Such men will see to it that their daugh- 
ters are properly instructed and prepared 
for the battle of life by knowing the loca- 
tion of the enemy and how to meet him. 
They will not be treated to half stories, 
neither will they be dependent members 
of society. Such women, by the force of 
their example and the brilliancy of their 
career, will make labor honorable and 
single lives attractive. On these, and 
on the sensibly and happily married, 
must we depend largely for assistance, 
though the spectacle of the wounded and 
the dying in the ranks of the wretchedly 
married can not but do some good, if 
only on the principle that one tumbling 
child may teach another to be a little 
more careful. 

It is easy to theorize and criticise and 
quote poetry; it is easy to say this should 
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be and that should not be, but “ facts are 
stubborn things,” and until they are met 
and disposed of even philosophy can | 
avail but little. 

We hear a great deal about “ social and 
matrimonial ethics,” the “laws of con- 
jugal harmony,” and “elective affinities,” 
but someway they don’t seem to have 
much bearing upon the subject. They 
sound well, but who are likely to know 
anything about “the laws of conjugal 
harmony ” till they have practically tried 
the laws and found out whether they are 
harmonious or the reverse ? 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 
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We know this to be literally true, that 
marriage will put an end to all doubt on 
the subject of love. It is the one great 
eye-opener of the world. And this is 
about as much as we do know. But we 
will not lose heart; and if once in a while 
one can be found who thinks he sees in 
this apparent chaos of conflict and con- 
tradiction, this heartache and heartbreak, 
the hand of a loving and All-wise Father, 
let us try and warm ourselves by the fire 
of his faith, and do just as fast as we can 
all that our hands find to do. ° 

“ ELEANOR KIRK.” 





VICTOR 


Baer eminent poet, dramatist, publi- | 
cist, patriot, and idol of France has 

at length succumbed to the weaknesses 
and infirmities of old age. He was born 
of a good family; his father was the 
friend of those valiant soldiers, Kleber 
and Dessaix, and aide-de-camp of Alex- 
ander de Beauharnais. On Feb. 26, 1802, 
Victor was born at Besancon, and proved 
of so feeble a constitution that it was 
thought that he could not live. He be- 
gan to write verses at the tender age of 
twelve, and even attempted a comic op- 
era. When but fifteen he competed for 
the prize in poetry offered by the French 
Academy, his subject being “‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Study.” He might have received 
the prize had he not mentioned his age 
in a couplet, as that led the committee | 
to think that the writer might be making | 
sport of them. He received, however, | 
honorable mention, and next year he ob- | 
tained two prizes offered by the Academy 
of Toulouse, his poems being of a flavor | 
in sympathy with royalist opinions. 
He made some advancement in the 
study of mathematics, but felt mainly 
drawn toward literature; and finally de- 
termined, in spite of the disapproval of 
his father, to devote himself to it. At 
twenty he was compelled to start in the 
world on his own account, and a little 
volume of odes and ballads, which his 
brother helped him to put in print, fell 
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into the hands of the court-reader, M. 
Mannechat, who was pleased with its 
loyal spirit, and brought it to the notice 
of Louis XVIII. A pension of one thou- 
sand francs was the very unexpected 
reward the young author received from 
the king. 

Soon after this, in 1822, he married 
Mile. Foucher. A romance of the Norse- 
men followed; then a eulogistic Memoir 
of Voltaire. In 1826 he published a sec- 
ond series of “Odes and Ballads,” that 
was warmly received by the public. He 
published “ Cromwell,” a drama, in 1827, 
and in the year following appeared a 
volume of his odes, entitled “ Les Orien- 
tals.” Hugo then became the champion 
of the romantic school of literature, which 
was at that time strongly opposed to an 
older literary faction, known as the clas- 
sical school. He achieved success as a 
dramatist in 1830, when his “ Hernani” 
appeared; and his reputation was more 
strongly established in 1831, when “ Ma- 
rion Delorme” was presented. Among 
his most successful and popular works 
are—‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” a romance 
(1831); “Le Roi s’Amuse,” a drama 
(1832); “ Les Miserables,” a novel (1862) ; 
“ The Toilers of the Sea” (1865) ; “ L’hom- 
me qui rit” (1869), and poems entitled 
“The Leaves of Autumn.” 

Aside from his literary pursuits, Victor 


| Hugo played an important part in polit- 
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ical life. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1841, and in 1845 was raised 
to the peerage by Louis Philippe, King 
of the French. He gave his cordial sup- 
port to the republic in 1843, and was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly by 
the voters of Paris. Opposing Caviagnac 
in 1849, he joined the party of advanced 
democrats, of whom he was a leader, and 
distinguished himself as an orator. For 
his opposition to the coup d'état of De- 


cember 2, 1851, he was banished. He re- 
tired to the Island of Guernsey, from 
which retreat he issued many of his fa- 
mous works. After the capitulation at 
Sedan, he returned to France amid the 
plaudits of his fellow-countrymen, and 
settled down in Paris. 

He was elected a representative of the 
Seine after the signing of the armistice 
with Germany; he protested against the 
preliminaries of peace, voting for war in 
the present and peace in the future, and 
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resigned on the refusal of the Chamber 
to recognize the election of Garibaldi for 
Algiers. He was at Brussels at the close 
of the insurrection in Paris in May, 1871, 
and he protested against the action of the 
Belgian Government in refusing an asy- 
lum to the fugitive Communists,—an im- 
prudent proceeding on his part, which led 
to his house being mobbed at night, and 
to his being commanded to leave the 
kingdom immediately, and forbidden 








to re-enter it in future under severe pen- 
alties. 

Victor Hugo has been the most con- 
spic ious Frenchman of the past half cen- 
tury in a general way, while as an author 
he was one of the best and most prolific 
of the age. A vigorous, enthusiastic 
man in his maturity, hating despotism 
and injustice in every form, his great tal- 
ents and paternal character made him for 
many years previous to his death, on the 
22d of May last, beloved by all Europe. 
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be and that should not be, but “ facts are 
stubborn things,” and until they are met 
and disposed of even philosophy can 
avail but little. 

We hear a great deal about “ social and 
matrimonial ethics,” the “laws of con- 
jugal harmony,” and “elective affinities,” 
but someway they don’t seem to have 
much bearing upon the subject. They 
sound well, but who are likely to know 
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AIM HIGH. 


THINE aims, if noble, must ennoble thee, 
While sordid ones can but degrade. Thy goal 
May be yon summit, or thou canst 
Descend the crater of thy life’s Vesuvius. 
It rests with thee to shape thy path, and thou 
Must follow it to good or ill. 
Say not, 
The mountain peak is wrapped in mists which make 
Its far crest dim to lower eyes, and clouds 
Rest on its mighty brow. Thou wilt ascend 
To purer air and Heaven will be near; 
And having reached it, thou wilt see beyond 
Another peak, which will be easier to climb 
From having gained new strength in triumphs past ; 
And on that most exalted height is peace. 
Tho’ lightnings flash around, yet they will seem 
A near and glorious presence of thy God. 
Of Him, the thunder’s tones shall speak His voice, 
Will ever find an echo in thy soul. 
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| But easy paths are dangerous and lead 

| To depths of evil, so 'tis best to climb 
From earthly things; and if thine aim be grand, 
It can make failure far more glorious 

| (If thou art not content to miss thy way 

| And stoop to things beneath thee) than success 
In a less worthy cause. 


Then, having fixed 
That bound, attain it, using no unworthy means 
| To reach a worthy end, debasing it. 
| So, evil motives must deform the soul 
And stunt the better life which strives within. 
Aim high, for life can be transformed,— 
Made beautiful and grand thereby. Great thoughts 
Fulfilled shall bring great deeds, and at the least 
A true reward is found in well-spent years. 


FRANCIS HALE BARNARD. 


A FEW NOTED PLACES. 


IRST of these let me mention four 

of the most wonderful structures in 
the world, all corresponding in style, and 
all of white marble. I refer to the Ca- 
thedral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and 
Campo Santo of Pisa, that ancient Italian 
city, forty-two miles from Florence, on 
the Arno. . 

The cathedral above mentioned, finished 
in the early part of the twelfth century, 
is a circular edifice, 179 feet high and 
160 feet in diameter, beautiful with mosaic 
pavement and carved columns. 

The celebrated leaning tower is 50 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 179 feet high. 
The structure is divided into eight stories, 
each having an outside gallery projecting 
seven feet. 

The model of the Italian cemeteries, 
the Campo Santo, contains frescoes which 
developed the genius of Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo. 


Perhaps not less interesting than these | 


older wonders is the famous “ Alham- 
bra,” a suburb of Granada, strongly for- 
tified, and inclosing the beautiful remains 
of a Moorish palace, situated in the midst 
of woody grandeur, and built with taste- 
ful skill as well as royal magnificence. 
In this gorgeous palace is ‘“‘ The Hall of 


Lions,” so called from a costly fountain 
supported by lions, and entirely con- 
structed of marble and alabaster, orna- 
mented with the most exquisite raised- 
work and arabesques. “The Hall of the 
Abencerrages” here is even more beau- 
tiful; the cedar-wood ceiling, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, silver, and ivory, and the 
stuccoed walls, ornate with arabesques of 
wondrous design. But since the Castil- 
ian conquest of Granada this rare palace 
has been much defaced. 

An interesting hamlet is Malmaison, a 
village of France, famous for a palace 
which was the home of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. Here she resided after her di- 
vorce from Napoleon, and here he often 
visited her, and it is said that the very 
room he used to occupy contains the bed 
upon which he died at St. Helena. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, an exceed- 
| ingly picturesque island of the Indian 
| Ocean, belonging to England, has a ro- 
| mantic interest,—being the place where 
| was wrecked the S¢. Geran, in which was 





| drowned a young lady, whose story wa; 
| the basis of “ Paul and Virginia,” that pa- 
| thetic narrative by St. Pierre. 

| I close these brief sketches with Mecca, 
| the chief of the three holy cities of the 
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Mohammedans, famous as the birth-place | roof. The walls and floor are of varied 
of the great Mohammed, and the El Do- | marbles, while the upper portion of the 


rado of pilgrims, as many as 200,000 hav- 


walls and roof are covered with red dam- 


ing visited it in one year. The Caaba| ask, gold embroidered. The interior of 


(“Square House,” the most holy and noted | 


sanctuary in the Mohammedan world) is 
an immense oblong structure, built of 
fine gray granite; and at its southeast 
corner is the far-famed “black stone,” 
believed by devout Moslems to have been 
brought by angels from heaven. It is 
said to have been broken, in 1022, by or- 
der of a heretical Sultan, but was after- 
ward bound together by means of a silver 
ring. The color, as the name indicates, 
is black, and the stone is worn quite 
smooth by the lips of adoring pilgrims. 
The interior of the Caaba is plain, with 
no window or opening, except the en- 
trance and one small door leading to the 





this odd temple is lighted by many lamps; 
and near the door of the Caaba, outside, 
is a small hollow, where, it is said, Ishmael 
and Abraham mixed cement for building 
the sanctuary ; and on the northwest side, 
inclosed by a wall of marble, are the sup- 
posed graves of Hagar and Ishmael ; while 
opposite the east corner they show you 
the zem-zem, or sacred well of Hagar. 

Strange, this scene, these varied cus- 
toms and beliefs! yet— 


May not each earthly Mecca be 
A step toward a heavenly shrine, 
And heartfelt prayer of pleading lips 
Open the gates divine? 


CALLIE L. BONNEY, 





WHO WAS IT? 


N the summer of 1864, Broad Moun-| left the maternal roof; “for she is my 


tain House had a pleasant addition to 
its boarders. The new arrivals were from 
Philadelphia, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing-named ladies and gentlemen: 
Mr. and Mrs. Welcome Gay, their sister- 
in-law, Mrs. William Gay, a widow lady 
and her two daughters—Katharine, a 
maiden lady of thirty-five, and Eulalie, 
a beautiful blonde of eighteen; Lieut. 
Charles Gay, their brother, and his friend 
Col. Wolfington. I have been intention- 
ally explicit in describing this party, as 
the reader will see hereafter. 

Mrs. Gay was an invalid. She was 
always complaining, and would talk by 
the hour of her rheumatism and palpita- 
tion of the heart, but declared that their 
visit to the mountains was more for the 
benefit of her daughter Eulalie’s health 
than for her own. Eulalie’s lungs had 
been weak ever since an attack of pneu- 
monia the previous winter. She was en- 
gaged to be married to Col. Wolfington 
in the coming autumn. It was natural, 
therefore, that the mother should desire 
above all things else, that her daughter's 
health should be re-established before she 





favorite child,” added the garrulous old 
lady. 

As I had often heard Mrs. Welcome 
Gay speak of Miss Katharine Gay as a 
strong-minded young lady, I felt like 
studying her at a distance, and I soon 
found that she was, as she boasted, “a 
perfect bundle of good health without 
any troublesome nerves to prevent her 
from enjoying life.” She also said that 
she was without any “ isms,” and laughed 
at believers in mesmerism, magnetism, 
spiritualism, etc. 

She was very fond of natural history— 
read Lyell, Cuvier, Audubon, Huxley, and 
Darwin with her brother. She had port- 
folios of birds, insects, mosses, plants, 
ferns, and wild-flowers; and not only 
walked several miles every day in search 
of such treasures, but spent a good many 
hours in arranging her specimens while 
her brother read aloud their favorite 
authors. 

Miss Eula Gay was also her Aunt Wel- 
come Gay’s favorite. She spent a good 
deal of time with her aunt, whose rooms 
were next to mine, and we all became 
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very good friends in the course of the 
summer. Eula’s health did 
her to take long walks, like her brother 
and sister, but she was very fond of the 
beautiful mosses, the upright and trail- 
ing ferns which grew in such wild luxu- 
She would 


not allow 


riance upon the mountain. 


sit for hours arranging her mosses and | 
trailing vines in hanging baskets, and 
| she wrote, “are pouring in upon me like 


filling her miniature grotto and fernery. 
“They must not die. 
for dried, dead specimens,” she used to 


I have no taste 


“I want all my pets to be alive. [| 
to grow—like to have 
everything thrive and enjoy life.” One 
day I found her crying pitifully over 
dead ferns which she had trans- 


Say. 


love see them 


some 


planted. “I wanted them to get rooted,” | 


she said, “ for they are to grace my new 
house next winter,” a blush staining her 
usually white cheeks. “But, oh, how 
sorry I shall be to leave this dear moun- 
tain! I wish I could carry it all home 
with me!” Then, with a little sigh, “I 
am so tired of the city—where I was so 
cruelly ill last winter,—that, were it not | 
would 
much, I would never go back to Phil- 


for somebody who miss me too 
adelphia.” 

I have never seen a more delicate, flow- 
er-like 
girl than Eulalie Gay. 


face, a more sensitive, lovable 

Her mind was 
purity itself, her thoughts and words crys- | 
tallized 


music and poetry. 


She was so | 


careful of other people's feelings, so fear- | 
ful of giving offence or trouble, even to 
the servants, that it was not possible to 
help loving the gentle, affectionate Eu- 
lalie. | 
Toward the latter part of September, 
Eula grew a little tired of the mountains. | 
The fading, changing foliage affected her 
spirits so greatly, that they were obliged 
to hurry her off to Cape May. We heard 
that the 
spirits, that her languor and hectic fever 


sea air seemed to restore her | 
decreased daily, but the cough and diffi- | 
culty of breathing continued, however. 
Finally, her lover agreed with the physi- | 
cian in thinking a sea-voyage and winter 
in the south of France would entirely re- 
store the beloved invalid to health. 
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Having obtained her mother’s consent 
to an immediate marriage, preparations 
for the wedding were soon completed, 
state-rooms engaged for them on an out- 
going steamer, and friends were invited 
to witness a ceremony destined never to 
be consummated. 

A letter lics before me now giving a 
description of her wedding-gifts, which, 


The Colonel's 
gift is a complete set of pearls. Ann is 
constantly answering the bell, and I am 
so tired and excited that I can only lie 
back in my easy-chair and look at the 
beautiful presents while Kathie reads the 
cards and notes which accompany them. 
We sail to-morrow immediately after the 
wedding breakfast.” 

Poor Eula! 


a gold and silver shower. 


Over-fatigue and excite- 


| ment caused a violent fit of coughing. A 


severe hemorrhage of the lungs followed. 
Of course the marriage was postponed. 
A fortnight later, Eulalie Gay in her wed- 
ding-dress was lying in her coffin, the 
of Death. The young 
bridegroom followed her to her grave in 


bride bereaved 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, and thus ended 
my beloved friend’s earth-life. 

The next letter was from 
Katharine, giving a description of Eula’s 


her sister 
last sickness. “It was the most agonizing 
death-scene | ever witnessed,” she wrote. 
“Eula wept continually, and begged us 
not to let her die. When Col. Wolfing- 
ton came to say ‘good-bye,’ she sobbed 
out: ‘Surely you will not let me dic! | 
am too young to go out alone into dark- 
ness—and—the—loathsome 
from you all! 
Doctor, can you not save me? 


grave away 
I can not, I must not dic! 
Leonard, 
hold me back from death—dear Leonard.’ 
Another hemorrhage followed, and she 
never spoke again. Leonard Wolfing- 
ton had to be led, almost carried, from 
the chamber. Even after death, Eula’s 
face, once so smiling and placid, looked 
as if her grief at leaving us all, was 
it. Her 
were spent in looking at each one of 


stamped upon last moments 


us with wide-open, terror-stricken eyes, 
as if appealing to us for help. Alas! love 
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even could not hold her back from the 

clutch of death’s relentless fingers. 
“Mother's nerves are so shattered by 

Eula’s sudden death that we have decided 


| 
to close our house and go abroad for the | 


coming winter. Everything here reminds 


us of our loss. It makes me rebellious to 
think that her mosses, the delicate ferns 
in her window-garden, her pet birds and 
tiny gold-fish are all alive, while their 
mistress, Our beautiful beloved Eula, is 
even now mouldering away in the grave. 


There is—there mus/ de another life be- | 


yond this incomplete existence.” 


Now, incredulous reader, here comes | 


the strangest part of my story. The next 


summer the widow Gay and her daughter | 


Katharine again visited the Mountain 
Mr. Wel- 
come Gay and his family had been there 
all winter. 


House, where I still boarded. 


a flying visit sometime in July. 
not appear to be at all sensitive or im- 
ayinative, but rather the opposite. 


myth. He had, he affirmed, convinced 


himself that death ended everything; de- 


clared that he could build a breastwork | 
of dead soldiers with as steady nerves as | 


if handling logs and stones. Report 


spoke of him as an officer whose narrow 


escapes and heroic daring proved that he | 


was not wanting in courage. Judge of 
my astonishment on hearing both Miss 
Gay and her brother relate the following 
singular experience one evening while we 
were together in their aunt’s private par- 
lor. 

Miss Katharine was giving her rea- 
sons for not returning to their old home 
in Philadelphia, for they had not resided 
there since Eulalie’s death. She said, 
“After we were all ready to leave the 
house last fall and the servants had been 
sent away, [ left mother waiting for the 
carriage, and ran up-stairs to pack away 
some linen which had just come in from 
a laundry. It had belonged to Eula and 
I wanted to lock it up in her clothes-press. 
Without the least thought of fear or su- 


perstition, I went hastily into her little 


WAS IT? 


Licut. Gay made his friends | 
He did | 


He | 
talked a good deal about materialism ; 
said that the organ of Spirituality was a | 
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| parlor. You know, aunt, how that suite 
| of rooms is situated.” 


| 
| 


nt 
|| 


| 
| 


| 


Door leading to the Hall. 


Parlor. 


"SMOPULAL 


} 
} 


Door leading into Bedroom. 


Bedroom, 
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These rooms are in the second story, and the 
outside shutters and windows were all with their 


heavy shutters inside, securely fastened. 





She handed me this diagram, showing me 
that the parlor, chamber, dressing-room, 
and closet all communica-ed—that there 
was no way of egress except through the 

| parlor-door into the upper hall. After I 
had examined the situation of the rooms, 
Miss Katharine continued : 

“You can judge of my astonishment on 
seeing in Eula’s parlor a young and love- 
ly girl. She appeared to be wringing her 
hands and weeping silently. In the dim 
light I did not at first recognize her, but 
thought, ‘ It is either a pretty shop-lifter— 
a kleptomaniac—or one of the maids who 
has come back to get some forgotten ar- 
ticle. I followed her into the bedroom. 
She stopped at the foot of the bed upon 
which my sister died, and, still weeping 
convulsively, turned her agonized face 
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toward me, oh so pleadingly; but there 
was no sound. I then recognized her. 
Aunt, it was my dead sister Eulalie! | 
shall never forget the sorrowful expres- 
sion of her death-white face! I sprang 
toward her, but she eluded my grasp, then, 
like a shadow, passed before me into her 
old dressing-room, and dzsappeared. 1 
was still in the full possession of my senses. 
‘Some one is playing a trick—tryiny to 
frighten me,’ I said aloud, as I set my 
The room 

I looked 
behind the doors, under the bed, every- 
I tried the shut- 
ters and examined the windows, only to 
I hastily locked the 
doors and went down-stairs, fecling sure 
that I had seen Eula’s sfzrz?. You may 
imagine how my flesh seemed to creep— 
how difficult it was to act in mother's 
presence as if nothing strange had hap- 
pened, as I hurried her into the carriage 
which was waiting to convey us to the 


basket down and followed her. 
was empty; so was the closet. 


where, without success. 


find them closed. 


steamer. I have not told a living soul, 
not even brother Charles; but I came 
near telling him this afternoon when he 
asked why we did not go home instead 
of wandering around in this aimless 


fashion. But nothing on earth will con- 
vince me that I did not see Eulalie’s ap- 
parition; and this has caused my delay 
in urging mother to return to the old 
home.” 


Then Lieut. Gay related the following 


experience, saying that he had been afraid 


to write it, on account of his mother’s 
weak nerves; but as this was a confer- 
ence-mecting, perhaps an exchange of ex- 
periences might be well. I will give his 
own version: 

ag 


months after our house was closed, and, 


visited Philadelphia some three 


more out of idle curiosity than anything | 


else, used my night-key and made a tour 
of the lower rooms, then started for my 
Before 
I had ascended three steps I saw that I 
was not alone. A young lady, whose gait 


old chamber on the second floor. 


. . e ' 
and form reminded me of Eulalie, was 


about five steps from the head of the 
stairs. Thinking it must be one of our 
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former servants who had been left to air 
and look after the house, I did not hasten 
my steps. I lost sight of her in the up- 
per hall. After I had visited my old room 
and Katharine’s, I unlocked the door lead 
ing to Eulalie’s parlor, and stood for a 
minute looking at the pretty, familiar 
apartment, meanwhile thinking of its lat: 
occupant, You know, aunt, I was not at 
home when she died; neither did | sec 
her after I met her here last summer 
Suddenly, like a flash, came the convic 
tion that I was again in company with the 
lady who had preceded me up the stairs 
She was just going into the bedroom 
where they told me Eulalie had breathed 
her last. I locked the outer door, also 
the one leading into the bedroom, then 
approached her, saying: ‘ Now, my lady, 
What 
She was leaning over the bed 


I've caught you. are you doing 
here?’ 
weeping silently and wringing her hands 
I put out my hand, but she cluded my 
grasp, and walked backward toward the 
dressing-room with her beautiful, sorrow- 
ful eyes looking into my own as if trying 
to tell me something, or as if making a 
‘What is the mat- 
She did not answer, but, as 


mute appeal for aid. 
ter?’ Lasked. 
she turned her appealing face from me to- 
ward the closet, I knew it was nothing mor 
tal 
apparition—something without flesh and 


knew that it was some shade or spirit’s 


blood—for it disappeared before my very 
eyes like a dissolving wreath of smoke. 
I searched the closet and dressing-room, 
looked everywhere, tried the windows, 
searched the house through even, but 
saw no more of the strange appearance. 
Was 
it an optical illusion or an imaginary 


Now, the question is, who was it? 


ghost?” 
“The house is haunted,” replied his 
it. You 


Eulalic’s 


aunt. “There is no doubt of 
and Katharine have both scen 
spirit!” 

Eu- 
lalie was usually so sweet and smiling. 
Why should her ghost be always crying ¢ 
It was the most sorrowful face I ever saw 


“Pshaw, aunt! What nonsense! 


I can call up no picture of life or of im- 


| agination that will correspond with it.” 
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“T can,” said Katharine, wiping her | 


eyes. “ Eulalie’s dying countenance was 
its very counterpart, 
stantly recognized the one I saw on the 
day we left the house.” 

“QO, that accounts for your recogniz- 
with 
the aid of imagination, painted your pic- 
but I was away, you 
know, when she died. You never wrote 


ing it. Association and memory, 


ture, not mine. 
me about her weeping or her unwillingness 
to die. Consequently I could not have re- 
called a picture I had never seen.” 

“Perhaps there was a hole in one of 
the shutters, forming a natural camera 
obscura, The figure you both saw may be 
ome weeping Niobe residing in a house 
across the way,” suggested his aunt. 
The Lieutenant and his sister laughed. 
“No,” said Katharine, 
sun pictures,” 

“Very true, Katharine, but I saw it on 


the stairs too. What puzzles me most, is 


CHARACTER 


NE of our literary exchanges gets 


( 


always interesting topic. 


off the following conceits on this 
We wish that 
our girls would wear sensible, broad- 
soled, that their 
tread could be like the flat-footed girl he 
The shoes we wear have much 


low-heeled shoes, so 
describes. 
to do with our bearing: 

“ It 
carries his left foot in toward his right in 


is well to beware of the man who 


walking, giving the impression that his 
right foot turns out and his left foot turns 
in. This man is a natural petty larcenist. 
Ile may, perhaps, have never stolen in 
his life, but that was because of fear or 
lack of opportunity; but all the same he 
is liable at any time to sequester uncon- 
He 


is of a kleptomaniac nature; but he is 


sidered trifles for pure wantonness. 


not nearly so dangerous as the man who 
deliberately lifts his leg up from the 
thigh as though he were going up-stairs. 
That man is a natural and an educated 


villain. In England, where the tread- 


That is why I in- | 


IN WALKING. 
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What does it 
Is she still unhappy ? 


the mournful expression. 
mean ? Does she 
blame us for letting her die? The theory 
of her dying face haunting one’s imagina- 
tion is not, can not be true in my case. 
The camera idea | have exploded on sci- 
entific principles. No living woman could 
have cast her shadow even, through those 
locked doors, unless through the keyhole ; 
It 


about noon and there was sufficient light 


but even then not on the bed. was 
in those rooms for me to sce everything 
distinctly.” 

The last time I heard from the Gays, 
Their 


Philadelphia home was still closed, and 


they were all living in Europe. 





“or the figure | 
would have been inverted like all other | 


had 
time. 


for some 
Mr. 
Welcome Gay and his wife are both dead. 


been advertised for sale 


I have been told since that 


I have written this true story for your 
JOURNAL, hoping to draw from other 
| contributors similar experience or some 
theory which will give a solution to those 


mysterious appearances. L. 


WALKING. 


mill is used in prisons, many convicts 
acquire that peculiar step; but it is the 
naturally-careful, cat-like tread of the 
criminal. The girl who walks with a flat 
foot planted squarely on the ground as 
though she wanted it to grow there, may 
not be as attractive as the girl with the 
arched instep, but she is a good deal bet- 
ter natured. She is sure to be a good 
and 
anxious to bear the burdens of others; 


nurse, kind-hearted, sympathetic, 
while the girl with the arched foot is 
nearly sure to be selfish, and certain to 
be a coquette if she walks on her toes. 
The man of short, nervous steps is al- 
ways a business man of energy; but if 
the stride is from the knee only, he is 
cold and selfish, caring for no one but 
himself. The man whose stride is long, 
and at the same time energetic, is gen- 
erally bright, always erratic, often con- 
ceited, always careless, fond of admira- 
fellow, 
The diplomat and 


tion, and, while often a good 





| generally unreliable. 
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the financier have a smooth, gliding 
walk, hard to describe, but easy to recog- 
nize. Great statesmen and great phi- 
lanthropists always have a loose, sham- 
bling gait, which comes from thinking 
about others more than about themselves. 
The strut of the vain man, the teetering 
trip of the ‘dude,’ the lounging gait of 
the unemployed club man, are all too 
familiar to call for a description. To say 
that a person walks like a lady or like a 
gentleman is high praise. The gait can 
never be picked up in after-life; it must 


be born in a man or woman, and culti- 
vated in early youth. It is lost to a man 
when he falls into bad ways; for, so 
surely as he loses his consciousness o 
rectitude and pride of honor, so surely 
will he pick up the gait cf the loafer. 
An honest man, gentle or simple, never 
walks like a thief, and a thief can never 
counterfeit the gait of an honest man; 
but in attempting to apply these rules to 
men, one knows it must be remembered 
that all thieves are not caught, and all 
suspected persons are not bad.” 





SOME ODD FANCIES OF ARISTOTLE. 


Ngemanw other curious zoological state- | 
4 + ments of Aristotle’s which seem to 
receive his support, and which may be 
set down as current folk-lore of his time, 
are the following: 

“If any one make a noise as grasshop- | 
pers fly along, they emit a kind of moist- | 
ure, as agriculturists say. They feed on 
dew, and if a person advances to them | 
bending his finger and then straightening | 
it, they will remain more quiet than if the 
finger is put out straight at once, and will 
climb up the finger, for from bad sight 
they ascend it as if it were a moving 
leaf.” 

“Persons who have parasites in the 
head are less subject to headache. Moths | 
are produced in the greatest abundance if 
a spider is shut up with them in the wool, 
for this creature being thirsty dries up 
any moisture which may be present. 
Small birds during the day fly round the 
owl—which is called admiring it—and as 
they fly round it they pluck out its feath- 
ers. 

“The anthus [some bright - colored | 
bird] is an enemy to the horse, for it | 
drives the horse from its pasture and 
eats the grass. It imitates the voice of | 
the horse and frightens it by flying at it, 
but when the horse catches it he kills it.”’ | 

“If any one takes hold of a she-goat by 
the long hairs of the beard, all the others | 
stand still as if bewildered and gaze at 
her.” 





“The 
not eat 


hawk, though carnivorous, does 
the hearts of the birds it has 


| killed.” 


“The jay has many varieties of voice; 
it utters a different one, so to speak, every 
day.” 

“ The goat-sucker flies against the she- 
goats and sucks them, whence its name. 
They say that after the udder has been 
sucked it becomes dry and goes blind.” 

“Mares become less ardent and more 
gentle if their manes are cut. At certain 
times they never run to the east or west 
—always north or south.” 

“The sow gives the first teat to the 
first little pig that is born.” 

“When a serpent has taken its food it 
draws itself up till it stands erect upon its 
tail.”"—Popular Science Monthly. 


—-- 


HINDU PRAYER. 


HAIL to thee, mighty Lord, all-potent Vishnu ! 
Soul of the universe, unchangeable, 
Holy, eternal, always one in nature, 
Whether revealed as Brahma, Hari, Siva,— 
Creator, or Preserver, or Destroyer, — 
Thou art the cause of final liberation ; 
Whose form is one, yet manifold ; whose essence 
Is one, yet diverse ; sinuous, yet vast ; 
Discernible, yet undiscernible ; 
Root of the world, yet of the world composed ; 
Prop of the universe, yet more minute 
Than earth’s minutest particles ; abiding 
In every creature, yet without defilement ; 
Imperishable, one with perfect wisdom. 

— Vishnu Purana, WILLIAMS. 
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THE VALUE OF 


WE feel it right that, before taking 
/ ° . . 

up the special points of this paper, 
we should endeavor to restore to dietetics 
that dignified and exalted position of 
which ignorance and prejudice have too 
long deprived it. From the time when 


the disciples of Pythagoras were mur- 
dered at Krotona to the present day, the 
way has ever been to abuse what is 
not understood, to scovt contemptuously 


every earnest attempt at reformation, 
The selfishness and laziness of man love 
darkness rather than light, and, when 
brought face to face with an uncomfort- 
able truth, seek refuge in acrimonious at- 
tack and petty sarcasm. This is most 
unsatisfactory and childish, for the clear 
diamond of truth is none the less lumin- 
ous because the eye of the beholder is 
turned away from its radiance. Never- 
theless, few have ever had the good sense 
and fairness to reserve criticism until 
after examination. Hence it comes that 
the popular idea of anti-kreophagy, or 
vegetarianism, is that it is a matter of 
such trifling importance as to render even 
its mention ridiculous, a fastidious chi- 
mera, too fanciful to be met seriously, 
too harmless to be feared, and, like food 
reformers themselves, too poorly sus- 
tained to endure a protracted existence. 
Now, is what we eat and drink of so little 
moment as anti-vegetarians immediately 
conclude the moment the question is ap- 
proached from the other side? Surely 
they can not think it quite so frivolous 








DIET REFORM. 


in reality, or they would not pass so many 
golden hours in studying and consuming 
the dishes and dainties of the table. 
Gordon says: “The people of England 
care more for their dinners than they do 
for anything else.” We fear in too many 
cases this is true. What we ought to do, 
however, is not so much to give less care, 
but to change the object of that care. 
We must place first what is best, and al- 
together second what is pleasant. If we 
look honestly, we shall see that the ques- 
tion of food demands our most earnest 
attention. It is so intimately bound up 
with the very roots of almost every other 
question of our daily life—social, moral, 
and political—that it is impossible to 
consider it at all thoroughly in an iso- 
lated manner. The very groundwork 
and foundation-stone, however, of our 
argument, and we must ask to be ex- 
cused reiterating it, is the recognition of 
the importance of the subject. If we do 
not keep this before us, any conclusion 
we may draw will, in all probability, be 
deduced from a wrong premise. Pythag- 
oras and Plato were among the first and 
greatest of men to understand the grave 
claims on our attention of dietetics. Pla- 
to says: “I observe that men’s thoughts 
and actions are intimately connected with 
the need of eating and drinking.” Sen- 
eca is never weary of insisting that “ We 
must so live, not as though we ought to 
live for, but as though we could not do 
| without the body.” In later times we 
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see that the greatest social and political 
events have sprung from the food ques- 
tion. All emigration has arisen through 
want of food. Does not every page of 
our own history contain reference to it, 
either in the shape of corn laws, or po- 


tato famine, or some other development? | 


Was not the cry for bread the Alpha and 
Omega of the French Revolution? To 
keep the wolf from the door is the most 
important and the most difficult problem 
which is daily, hourly demanding solution 
in the great majority of English homes. 
The subject of the demand and supply of 
food lies at the core of our national 
troubles; it confronts us at every step. 
How can we regard it otherwise than as 
worthy of our best consideration ? 

The first aspect under which we may 
view our subject is its barbarity. Animal 
food may well be described as the food 
of barbarism. When man emigrated from 
his primeval home in Central Asia, he 
was at once cut off from obtaining his 
natural food. Left to his own resources, 
he was obliged to seek unnatural food. 
Only as he grew civilized and settled did 
he begin to cultivate grains. Account 
for it as we may, it is an axiom founded 
on broad, universal experience, that the 
more cultivated, the nobler and better 
one race is than another, so much the 
less does it indulge in an animal diet. 
That diet is the characteristic of barbar- 
ism, of low cultivation, of thin population, 
and, naturally, normally decreases with an 
increasing population. The practice of 
eating the flesh of animals is, however, 
barbarous from another point of view. A 
peculiarity of the barbarous nature is 
cruelty. Real culture and true progress 


° . : | 
are indissolubly connected with a regard 


for the rights of those that are weak, and 
with a tender compassion for the suffer- 
ings of animals. The agony of dying has 
not yet been smoothed away by any of 
the appliances of modern science; it has 


creatures eaten for food have to die. 


And then there are all the untold tortures | 


endured in transport, and the misery oc- 
casioned by the efforts to meet a demand 





so much exceeding the supply. If we 
would but realize, in a common-sense 
fashion, the simple facts connected with 
the production of animal food, and look 
at them, unbiassed by the force of custom 
or personal inclination, every chord of 
pity in our souls would quiver with the 
thought of the pain inflicted, every spark 
of sympathy protest against continuing 
it, every feeling of justice denounce our 
infringement of the rights of the self- 
defenceless. 

In the second place, we maintain that 
animal food is not the natural food of 
man. We have already referred to his 
original condition; one of perfection— 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual. ‘Then 


“ The state of nature was the reign of God; 
Man walked with God, joint tenant of the shade, 
No murder clothed them and no murder fed.” 


The anatomy of man points clearly to 
his fruit-eating nature. “ His teeth have 
not the slightest resemblance to those of 
the carnivorous animals, except that their 
enamel is confined to the outer surface. 
He possesses indeed teeth called ‘canine,’ 
but they do not exceed the level of the 
others and are obviously unsuited to the 
purposes which the corresponding teeth 
execute in carnivorous animals. Thus 
we find that, whether we consider the 
teeth and jaws, or the immediate instru- 
ments of digestion, the human structure 
closely resembles that of the simiz; all 
of which in their natural state are com- 
pletely herbivorous” (Professor Owen). 
Other very striking contrasts exist be- 
tween fruit and grain eating animals and 
flesh-eating ones. The testimony of the 
great naturalists on this point is most 
conclusive. Cuvier says: “ The natural 
food of man, judging from his structure, 
appears to consist principally of the fruits, 
roots, and other succulent parts of veye- 
tables,” while Linnzus asserts: “ This 
species of food (fruit) is that which is 


| most suitable to man; which is evidenced 
been reduced, we admit, but still the | 


by the series of quadrupeds, analogy, wild 
men, apes, the structure of the mouth, 
of the interior, of the hand.” If a meat 
diet is unsuited to man’s structure, which, 
in the face of such eminent authority can 
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scarcely be honestly gainsayed, it follows 
that it must be unhealthy. And here 


again the testimony of medical men and | 


the facts of daily life come to the 
support of our arguments. Dr. Cheyne 
says: “For those who are extremely 
broken down with chronic diseases, I 
have found no other relief than a total 
abstinence from all animal food and from 
all strong and fermented liquors.” Dr. 
Radcliff’s opinion is “that the present 
practice of urging children to eat as 
much meat as they can may not havea 
little todo in causing the development 
of many nervous disorders and in de- 
ranging the health in many other ways.” 
The testimony of Haller, the great phys- 
iologist, runs thus: “ This food in which 
flesh has no part is salutary, inasmuch as 
it fully nourishes a man, frotracts life to 
an advanced period, and prevents or cures 
such disorders as are attributable to the 
acrimony or grossness of the blood.” 
Ordinary observation alone, however, 
tells us that the health of vegetarians as 
a class, far surpasses the health of any 
other class of people who may be selected 
for comparison. The Americans, on the 
other hand, are noted for their flesh- 
eating proclivities and bad health. Na- 
poleon’s hardiest soldiers, in and around 
Moscow, were Italians who had grown 
up on bread with figs and raisins. The 
porters of Constantinople, vegetarians, 
are celebrated for their great powers of 
labor. The Scotch gillie, fed on oatmeal, 
and his English master, on the orthodox 
food, stand out in contrast when the 
question is deer-stalking. Then with re- 
gard to mental power: “ Plato was pre- 
eminently the ‘ Lover of Figs.’”” Plutarch 
denounces animal food as giving only 
“feebleness to the mind.” Sir Isaac 
Newton wrote his Prznc7péa, and Luther 
many of his best works, on bread and 
water. Lord Byron composed some of 
his finest poems on a diet of biscuits. 
Among our greatest scholars, at this 
moment, are men who formerly studied 
in Edinburgh on a diet practically vege- 
tarian. Leaving, however, these primary 
reasons for the avoidance of animal food, 
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let us look at it from the stand-point of 
social and domestic economists under 
the head of cost. The bitter wail now 
resounding from our great cities would 
hush itself in peace if food were cheaper. 
But while the working classes continue 
to demand as food, beef and mutton, 
they must not complain if they daily 
suffer semi-starvation. And why? Be- 
cause to obtain this luxurious nourish- 
ment arable land must be laid out in 
grass. The farmers may and do profit by 
this arrangement, but the resources of 
the whole nation are thereby squandered. 
The quantity of human food resulting is 
but a fraction of what might be returned 
by crops. It is not extravagant to state 
that every acre well cultivated would feed 
seven times as many men by its crops as 
are now fed by the flesh of the animals 
reared on it. A striking example of the 
waste incident to the breeding of animals 
is exhibited in Cincinnati, where oatmeal, 

a pure, wholesome, digestible article of 
food, used to feed the pigs would go four 
times as far as the resultant pork,—hard, 
indigestible, and most likely diseased. 
It is a matter of clear calculation that 3/- 
sterling worth of wheat restores as much 
the waste of the body as 12/. sterling 
worth of English beef: this quite exclu- 
sive of the actual injury to and inflam- 
matory effects of the beef on the system. 
Beef contains 70 per cent. of water; pease 
and lentils, etc., 16 per cent. Bread and 
leguminous seeds are most valuable in 
the nourishment of the brain. Blood, 
flesh, milk, etc., are abundantly formed 
by pease, beans, and lentils. Hitherto, we 
have only brought anti-kreophagy chiefly 
from an utilitarian point. Yet to us, 
surely, ethical and even humanitarian 
grounds should appeal. We say the 
Greeks reached a high standard of civil- 
ization. We strive to follow them in 
literature, in art, in thought, even in 
dress, why not in food? They abstained 
entirely, or almost so, from flesh-meat. 
Antiphanes called them “ The Leaf-Eat- 
ers.” Their most popular dishes were 
wheaten porridge, bread, honey, beans, 
lupins, lettuce, leeks, olives, dates, and 
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figs. Their writers almost without ex- 
ception advocate a fruit and vegetable 
diet, and to their adoption of this must be 
attributed, at least in part, their physical 
beauty, the calm grandeur of their mind, 
the sweet loftiness of their thought. 
Most of us are aware of the marvellous 
beauty and pathetic music of the Brah- 
min literature. They, the oldest civilized 
caste in existence, were, and remain, 
Strict vegetarians. Their religion taught 
them that “he who forsakes not the laws 
and eats not flesh-meat like a blood- 
thirsty demon, shall attain good-will and 
not be afflicted with maladies.” But the 
advancement and scientific wisdom of 
this nineteenth century make us sub- 
limer than the Greek, purer than the 
Brahmin! As Sir David Brewster says: 
“Whatever races there may be in other 
spheres, we feel sure there must be one 
community in whose decalogue will stand 
pre-eminent in letters of burnished gold : 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ neither for terri- 
tory, for fame, for lucre, nor for food, for 
raiment, nor for pleasure. The lovely 
forms of life and sensation and instinct 
so delicately fashioned by the Master 
Hand shall no longer be destroyed and 
trodden underfoot, but shall be the study 
of the philosopher, the theme of the poet, 
the companions and auxiliaries of man.” 

We have tried to point out a few par- 
ticulars in which the adoption of a fruit 
and vegetable diet would be advantage- 
ous to us as a nation, as individuals. It 
remains for each one to come to a de- 
cision. No well-ordered, earnest minds 





} 


} 
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will urge the weak and selfish objec- 
tion of personal preference in the face 
of what is best. They will remember 
the Pythagorean maxim, “Do what is 
right and custom will make it pleas- 
ant.” And if we do so we shall not be 
standing alone, but treading in the golden 
footsteps of the world-compelling, world- 
impressing, world-improving men of all 
ages; taking up the thread laid down by 
prophets, priests, philosophers, poets, phi- 
lanthropists, apostles. Foremost among 
the names we might mention of the fam- 
ous men who have been Anti-Kreoph- 
agists, are Daniel and John, Epicurus 
and Epaminondas, Plutarch, Pythagoras, 
Porphyry and Clement, Milton and Shel- 
ley, Swedenborg, Wesley, Franklin, Lam- 
artine, and Rousseau. Let us face all the 
difficulties and conquer them as they did 
by honest persevering effort. Those beau- 
tiful words of Shelley will then no longer 
float out as an idle chime from some 
Utopian land, but will stand a bright and 
glorious reality : 


“ My brethren, we are free! The fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night winds are flowing 
O’er the ripe corn, the birds and beasts are dreaming. 

Never again shall blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous stream a human feast; 
Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness; 
The dwellers of the earth and air 
Shall throng around our steps in gladness, 
Seeking their food or refuge there. 
Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull 
To make this earth, our home, more beautiful; 
And Science, and her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe in light the fields and cities of the free."’ 


—Food Reform Magazine. 


HONEY AND VEGETARIANISM. 


EING a great friend of honey, and 
believing that just among vegeta- 


I 


rians there are many more friends of this 
sweet, I am exceedingly sorry to see it 
proscribed by some anti-carnivores who 
think, by doing so, to keep strictly with- | 


in the line. I declare, beforehand, that 


principle, not even by one that I concede 


to be my own. I contend that there is 


| hardly anything more vegetarian or more 


even if honey should be proven to be an | 


animal product, I should continue to eat 
it, because I do not want to suffer by a 


worthy of a vegetarian than honey. The 
bee, from whom we get it, is an animal, 
indeed, but that is no sufficient evidence 
that the bee made it. We get our letters 
and newspapers from the letter-carrier or 
the postmaster, but neither of them 
wrote them. The postmaster and the 
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letter-carrier are, perhaps, Republicans, 
and your papers Democratic, or vice 
versa. 

Who makes the honey? Did you, 
severe anti-carnivore, who with regret, 
perhaps, and for principle’s sake only, ab- 
stain from a sweet the taste of which 
you cherish and which agrees with you 
perfectly, never put this question and 
try to answer it? It is not so difficult to 
find out. When I was a boy, I very fre- 
quently anticipated the labor of the bee, 
and sucked the honey at the original spot 
of production. I enjoyed my childhood 
in the country, and roaming through the 
fields in the midst of the summer I used 
to pick the flowers of clover, pull out 
carefully the little tubes of which they 
are composed, and sucked them, and— 
there I got the honey, not much at a 
time, indeed, but just as much as the bee 
gets which sits down on the clover- 
flower and sucks it without picking it, 
but gets the honey exactly as ready-made 
as I got it; and this shows beyond any 
doubt, I should judge, that honey is a 
vegetable product, and that the most 
thoroughbred vegetarian may on account 
of his creed be not denied the enjoyment 
of its consumption. 

Now then, there are some vigorous 
vegetarians who never drink milk; and 
this comes in here, because honey with- 
out milk is the best of the fun taken 
away from it. I confess I can not help 
admitting that milk is an animal product. 
But I run the risk of being called a bad 
boy among the stalwarts, and drink milk. 
I even eat it when it has become clab- 
ber, or when the girls make soup of it. | 
should never part with the milk on ac- 
count of the honey; and I shall always 
keep up my habit of eating honey, be- 
cause the milk tastes then so much bet- 
ter, and I believe vegetarianism would 
make gigantic strides into the carnivor- 
ous world if it would be less severe about 
abstemiousness as a principle, or, | 
venture to say, if this principle were 
more rational. Even if our vegetarian- 
ism does not fit any arbitrary pattern of 
“nature”or “anthropology,” it may answer 
the purpose, especially as Nature itsclf is 





not so rigorous, but accommodates herself 
to circumstances; the calt of the most 
accomplished grass-eater, the cow, even 
being given milk as long as the condition 
of its three stomachs renders this more 
digestible nourishment necessary. 

Some people admit milk, but reject 
clabber, because, they claim, it is 
like cheese, a dish which underwent de- 
composition. For some time I 
puzzled by this objection. But on more 
mature reflection [ found that milk, by 
forming clabber, does not undergo any 
decomposition at all; there is no fermen- 
tation as in the formation of cheese ; but 
all the change is a mechanical one, the 
fat particles being lighter in weight, 
separating from the casein. A similar 
process is going on already in the udder 
of the cow, the milk milked last being 
considerably fatter than the milk milked 
first; if you want fat milk you have to 
drink the strippings. 

This shows, I think, that it is a risky 
matter to go in vegetarianism by “ Nat- 
ure.” There is in Nature nowhere a 
sharp boundary, and it is very arbitrary 
to put down the intelligent development 
of nature by man as unnatural. The 
yield of milk may be heightened in cows 
considerably by a careful, or if you choose 
“artificial” feeding. I have a couple of 
cows which get their “mush” of sweet 
potatoes, oats, shorts, and wheat bran 
for breakfast, cooked as carefully as our 
own Graham mush is being done, and 
you should see how they “pitch into 
it,” to use the words of my negro boy, 
especially if it is a little warm yet. Now, 
if the feed of cows is better relished 
after it has undergone a cooking process, 
I believe we may conclude that even 
cookery is something natural, and that 
the idea of abiding by nature by abstain- 


as 


was 


ing from milk as a nourishment is no- 
thing less than a kind of self-torment for 
principle’s sake, or rather for a theory 
that even theoretically can not be upheld, 
and that practically ought to remain al- 
ways in the background, no consideration 
prevailing but that of how in the long 
run it turns out for our health. 
Cc. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 
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BETTER THAN A SLOP-HOLE. 


HAVE observed all through life, that 

many neat and economical housekeep- 
ers, who clean, and dust, and scour, and 
scrub the interior of the dwelling, from 
attic to basement, will have a filthy, un- 
healthful, and disease-breeding slop-hole 
near the back-door of the kitchen. They 
seem to think that there is no other way, 
as there must be some place to cast out the 
slops and dish-water. After the habit is 
once established, of stepping to the back- 
door to heave out every pound of slop and 
waste water, it is extremely difficult to 
adopt any other practice. Our own prac- 
tice has always been to keep the sur- 
roundings at the back-door just as neat 
and clean as the environments of the 
‘front-door. When we commenced keep- 
ing house, more than forty years ago, in 
a small out-building of a farmstead, a 
large pail was placed beneath the waste- 
spout of the sink in the kitchen, to re- 
ceive every drop of waste water. As 


often as once a day (or whenever the pail 
was nearly full) the slop was carried, 
either to the garden and emptied around 
trees and vines, or where it would be dug 


into the soil. The little labor incident to 
such a daily task did not amount to any 
work worthy of mentioning. But our 
yard at the back-door was kept as neat 
and clean asa grassy lawn. More than 
this, soap-suds, dish-water, and chamber- 
slops constitute excellent fertilizing ma- 
terial for the soil. During hot weather 
we carry a pailful of slop-water to the 
garden, and with a hoe make a broad 
channel around a hill of corn, or any 
other plant, into which the slop-water is 
poured, and covered with soil. Fresh 
earth is an excellent disinfectant. The 
hungry soil will absorb every atom of 
material that will make plant food; and 
the roots of growing plants will soon 
find whatever may be deposited within 
their reach. 

I have in mind a neighbor, whose 
women are disgustingly dirty and greasy 
in the culinary department. But e 





keeps a large pail at the back-door, into 
which he insists that everything in the 
line of slops and garbage shall be thrown. 
He carries the accumulations to his gar- 
den, which save him many dollars that 
he otherwise would have to expend for 
fertilizers. 

Here is another important and very 
impressive consideration. A _slop-hole 
near a kitchen door often keeps the whole 
family in a sick or a wretched condition. 
As soon as the weather becomes warm, 
decomposition of slops will commence. 
Dame Nature makes an effort to purify 
such places. During the decomposition, 
the atmosphere near by will be filled with 
Spores, or seeds of disease, seeds that pro- 
duce malaria or typhoid fever. When 
the kitchen door is open, the wind will 
waft countless numbers of such spores 
into the house. The occupants of the 
dwelling inhale them. The lungs and 
every part of the body are filled with 
these poisonous germs, or seeds of dis- 
ease. A few of those poisonous atoms 
stick among the tissues of the human 
body. They are enemies to health. The 
effort put forth by the functions of the 
body to drive out these hostile invaders 
causes bad feeling—“ malaria,” if you 
please. After breathing that infected at- 
mosphere for many days and weeks, the 
entire body will become so thoroughly 
impregnated with the poisonous emana- 
tions that all the vital energies of the 
man or woman can not expel the foes. 
Sickness then comes on. Then, the usual 
doctor feels obliged to administer gw?- 
nine, a more powerful poison, to go 
through the system and drive out the 
spores, as one sends a ferret to clear out 
rats. It is like sending Satan to reclaim 
incorrigible sinners. 

After this, let us keep the back-yard 
clean as a grass-plot, and sweet as a rose; 
and thus save the bills for drugs, and 
keep the soil of the garden richer and 
more productive. 

ESS, E. TEE. 


' 
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DISINFECTANTS AND THEIR USE. 


‘'™ Committee appointed by the 

American Public Health Association 
to consider and report on the best meth- 
ods of disinfection recommend chloride 
of lime as superior to other known 
agents on account of its rapid action on 
excreta, and furnish the following infor- 
mation as to the mode of preparation 
and the cost of standard solutions : 

“1, Dissolve chloride of lime of the 
best quality in soft water, in the propor- 
tion of four ounces to the gallon. (Good 
chloride of lime should contain at least 
25 per cent. of available chlorine. It may 
be purchased by the quantity at five cents 
per pound. The cost of the standard 
solution recommended is therefore less 
than two cents a gallon. A clear solu- 
tion may be obtained by filtration or by 
decantation, but the insoluble sediment 
does no harm, and this is an unnecessary 
refinement.) Use one pint of this solu- 
tion for the disinfection of each discharge 
in cholera, typhoid fever, etc. Mix well 
and leave in vessels for at least ten min- 
utes before throwing into privy-vault or 
water-closet. The same directions apply 
for the disinfection of vomited matters. 
Infected sputum should be discharged 
directly into a cup half full of the solu- 
tion. 

“2. Dissolve corrosive sublimate and 
permanganate of potash in soft water, in 
the proportion of two drachms of each 
salt to the gallon. This is to be used for 
the same purposes and in the same way 
as No. 1. It is equally effective, but it is 
necessary to leave it for a greater length 
of time in contact with the material to 
be disinfected—at least an hour. It is 
odorless, while the odor of chlorine in 
the sick-room is considered by some per- 
sons objectionable. The cost is about 
the same. It must be remembered that 
this solution is highly poisonous, and 
that it will injure lead pipes if pass- 
ed through them in considerable quanti- 
ties, 

“3. To one part of Labarraque’s solu- 
tion (liquor sodz chlorinatz) add five 





parts of soft water. This solution is 
more expensive than the solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, and has no special advan- 
tages for the purposes mentioned. It 
may, however, be used in the same man- 
ner as recommended for No. 1. 

“4. Dissolve corrosive sublimate in 
water in the proportion of four ounces to 
the gallon, and add one drachm of per- 
manganate of potash to each gallon to 
give color to the solution. (Mercuric 
chloride [corrosive sublimate] is soluble 
in cold water in the proportion of one 
pint in sixteen.) Solution is greatly facili- 
tated by heat. One fluid ounce of this 
standard solution to the gallon of water 
will make a suitable disinfection of cloth- 
ing. The articles to be disinfected must 
be thoroughly soaked with the disinfect- 
ing solution and left in it for at least two 
hours, after which they may be wrung 
out and sent to the wash. Solutions of 
corrosive sublimate should not be placed 
in metal receptacles, for the salt is de- 
composed and the mercury precipitated 
by contact with copper, lead, or tin. A 
wooden tub or earthen crock is a suita- 
ble receptacle for such solutions. 

“ A disinfecting and antiseptic powder, 
as the following, is recommended for the 
disinfection of excreta in the sick-room 
and of privy-vaults, etc.: One ounce of 
chloride of lime; one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate; nine pounds of plaster of 
Paris. Pulverize the corrosive sublimate 
and mix thoroughly with the plaster of 
Paris. Then add the chloride of lime 
and mix well. Pack in pasteboard boxes 
or in wooden casks. Keep dry. 

“As an antiseptic and deodorizer this 
powder is to be sprinkled upon the sur- 
face of excreta, etc. To disinfect excreta 
in the sick-room, cover the entire surface 
with a thin layer of the powder—one- 
fourth inch in thickness—and if the ma- 
terial is not liquid, pour on sufficient 
water to cover it. 

“In all infectious diseases the surface 
of the body of the dead should be thor- 
oughly washed with one of the standard 
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solutions above recommended, and then 
enveloped in a sheet saturated with the 
same. 

“Boiling infected clothing for half an 
hour will destroy the vitality of all known 
disease-germs, and there is no better way 
of disinfecting clothing or bedding which 
can be washed than to put it through the 
ordinary operations of the laundry. No 
delay should occur, however, between 
the time of removing soiled clothing from 
the person or bed of the sick and its im- 


mersion in boiling water, or in one of the ! 
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| solutions (see 4), and no article should 
be permitted to leave the infected room 
until so treated. 
| “Clothing and bedding which can not 
| be washed may be disinfected by expos- 
| ure to dry heat in a properly constructed 
| disinfecting-chamber for three or four 
hours. A temperature of 230° F. should 
| be maintained during this time, and the 
clothing must be freely exposed—z. ¢,, 
not folded or arranged in piles or bundles, 
for the penetrating power of dry heat 
is very slight.” 


oe oo 


“COLDS” AND CATARRH. 


ATARRHAL disorders that are so 
prevalent in America, in spite of our 


| Probably a good many chills are con- 
tracted at night or at the fag-end of the 


comparatively dry climate, are due as | day, when tired people get the equilib- 
much to the want of care in our modes | rium of their circulation disturbed by 
of dressing and to exposure to cold as to | either overheated sitting-rooms or un- 


our crooked habits as a people in eating. 


Take a person in fair health, he will re- | 


sist the effect of cold. But, as the Lancet 
says, when the health flags a little, and 
liberties are taken with the stomach or 


the nervous system, a chill is easily taken, | 


and according to the “weak spot” of the 
individual, assumes the form of a cold, 
or pneumonia, or, it may be, jaundice. 
Of all causes of “cold,” probably fatigue 
is one of the most efficient. A jaded man 
coming home at night from a long day’s 
work ; a growing youth losing two hours’ 
sleep over evening parties two or three 


times a week ; a young lady, “ heavily do- 
ing the season”; and young children at | 


this festive season overfed, and with a 
short allowance of sleep, are common in- 
stances of the victims of “ coid.” 


Luxury is favorable to chill taking. | 
Very hot rooms, soft chairs, and feather | 


beds create a sensitiveness that leads to 
catarrhs. It is not, after all, the “cold” 
that is so much to be feared as the ante- 
cedent conditions that give the attack a 
chance of doing harm. Some of the worst 
colds happen to those who do not leave the 
house, or even their beds; and those who 
are most exposed to changes of tempera- 


ture, and who, by good sleep, cold bathing, | 
and regular habits preserve the tone of | 


their nervous system and circulation. 


| derheated bedrooms and beds. This is 
especially the case with elderly people. 
In such cases, the mischief is not done 
instantaneously, or in a single night. It 
often takes place insidiously, extending 
over days or even weeks. It thus appears 
that “taking cold” is not by any means 
a simple result of a lower temperature, 
but depends largely on personal condi- 
tions and habits affecting especially the 
nervous and muscular energy of the body. 
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A NEW PROCESS TO STOP BLEEDING.— 
At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine, at Paris, Professor Bonafoux 
read a paper upon a powder which pos- 
sesses great hemostatic powers, and is 
capable, it is said, of arresting the bleed- 
ing of large arteries, so that it will prove 
serviceable in important surgical opera- 
tions. This powder is composed of equal 
parts of colophony, carbon, and gum- 
arabic. Experiments have been tried with 
it on the brachial artery in man, and on 
the smaller vessels, on the carotid of the 
horse, and other blood-vessels of the same 
animal, with marked success. It has al- 
ways prevented consecutive hemorrhage. 
The application can be lifted in the course 
of two or three days, when the vessels 

| are found to be completely obliterated. 
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Ty TINTON T al» “y ‘yy. 
NOTES IN SCIENCE 
Local Storms,—A /oca/ storm is quite 
distinct from the general storm, yet it proceeds 
from the same general causes ; therefore, in 
order to understand the local storm we must 
first understand the general principles that 
govern all storms. In order to have a storm 
we must have at least three things, the three 
principal things which make a planet habit- 
able, viz., a surface susceptible to receive and 
retain heat and water. The surface of the 
earth is susceptible to and will retain heat ; 
it will at least retain sufficient heat to hold 
over from sun to sun. The surface of the 
earth contains water, which is necessary for 
the formation of the clouds that produce the 
rain. The third factor is the heat from the 
sun. Two of these factors we see are of the 
earth; but without the third power, which is 
outside of the earth, they would be of no 
value ; neither would the outside power, how- 
ever active, be of any value by itself. These 
three agents or factors must work conjointly 
in order to produce the desired effect. Sep- 
arately they are of no value —their power is 0 ; 
together they exert a mighty influence for 
good. By the weather-map we understand 
the workings and influence of these powers as 
never before. The map came late into the 
world, yet it was not possible for it to have 
come sooner. Only an advanced civilization, 
combined with large territory, can produce a 
map, at least a map of value. We must have 
the extended territory all under one general 
head, at least in this department. Herein the 
United States are most fortunate. To one who 
has had only a short experience with the 
weather-map, or only taken a casual glance at 
it, much praise of it may seem unwarranted ; 
but the map is one of those things that it will 
pay to study and carefully follow, week by 
week, month by month, year by year. It is 
like a wise man, or a wise man is like it. 
Man, of course, is superior to dumb material ; 
he has powers beyond the map. Man can 
gather material, and from it develop combina- 
tions of form, beauty, and usefulness. The 
map is a quiet factor; the value of the informa- 
tion that it imparts depends upon the observer. 
The observation must be continuous and 
steady, otherwise it will be of no great value, 
for in order to obtain that which is valuable, 
what are apparently small facts must be 
gathered and studied as well as the great or 
more observable ones ; and it is only by long 
and close observation that we come to note 
the important things, whether they appear in 
large or small characters. The revelations of 
the map become more and more wonderful to 
us when we thus closely follow them up day 
by day, week by week, month by month, year | 
by year. The scientific mind inclined to this | 
branch of natural science will never tire of 
the remarkable changes of nature reflected on 
this map. The general information in regard | 
tothe map is the first thing to understand ; | 
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the general fair weather ; by and by we come 
to the local storm; not only understand its 
cause, but know when and where to look for 
it, the special wisdom that governs it both as 
to time and place or period of year and 
locality. The map reveals the fact that in 
one sense all storms are local, 7. ¢., all storms 
have their confines of space or territory. A 
general storm covers more or less continuous 
territory; local storms may extend over much 
territory, but they will not be connected, and 
may not be very near together, or all take 
place at the same time. The storm-centres 
which govern these are of various areas and 
outlines. As to size or extent we will include 
in the storm-centre all below a barometric 
pressure of 30inches. Taking this asa guide, 
storm-centres are from a few hundred miles, 
say three to five, in extent, to a thousand, 
fifteen hundred, or even more. Thesmaller 
they are in circumference, the more concen- 
trated in force are they aptto be. The lower 
the barometric pressure, as a rule, the more 
fierce the storm. The storm-centre ‘‘ Low” 
may well be regarded as the valley of the sur- 
face atmosphere. This centre moves over 
the earth’s surface on general lines from the 
west toward the east, or toward the rising 
sun. The general flow of the Mississippi 
River is toward the south, yet there are many 
points in its course where it flows east, west, 
and even due north; so with ‘‘ Low” in its 
passage over the country itis generally toward 
the east, though at times it may travel for 
many hundred miles due north. The counter- 
part of ‘‘ Low” barometer is high barometer, 
technically called ‘‘ High.” This, likewise, 
follows the same general movement of ‘‘Low.” 
‘* High ” is clear, cool, or relatively cool wea- 
ther. ‘‘ Low” is stormy weather, and, ac- 
cording to location, north or south, is warm 
orcold. The direction of the wind is from 
the ‘‘ High” to the ‘‘ Low.” This being the 
case, if ‘‘ Low” is on a high line of latitude 
we must have south winds, which are warm ; 
if on a low line of latitude, north winds, which 
are cold. The only variation of this is when 
the winds may be neutralized by some peculiar 
location of ‘‘ High” and ‘‘ Low”; a high or 
north ‘‘ Low” may be influenced by a south 
‘*Low”; z. e., there may be at the same time 
an area of low-barometer moving on a high 
line and one on a low line of latitude. The 
two thus placed would neutralize each other 
as to heat. Wherever the ‘‘ Low” is, there 
will the storm be; not always in the immedi- 
ate centre, for familiarity with the map reveals 
the fact that ‘‘Low” is only the agent that 
gathers the clouds. Whenever there is heat 
and water the clouds wil) form. The wind, 
which is caused by ‘‘ Low,” starts them in 
motion. though if ‘‘ Low” is a great distance 


| away, they may precipitate their moisture 


1,000 miles short of the centre whichis draw- 
ingthem on. The only law they obey as to 


from this we pass to the general storm and | precipitation is to precipitate as soon as they 
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become heavy enough—too heavy to be sup- 
ported by the atmosphere in which they move. 
No axiom was ever more true than that the 
less, as to weight or strength, will not support 
the greater. What we call the atmosphere 
will not support the clouds when they become 
too heavy. There seems to be no regular 
rule in the matter; the precipitation depends 
upon the relative condition of “ High” and 
‘“*Low.” It never occurs within the centre 
of a positive ‘* High,” though it may occur in 
the centre of a relative “ High.” A positive 
high” would be 30. + inches, say, 30. 1, 2, 
3,4, 5,0r 6. A relative “high” would 
simply higher than the ‘‘ Low.” Oftentimes 
the ‘‘ Low” is very high as to degree, say, 
29.7, or even more, while the “ High” is only 
30.0. In this case the two centres of “ high” 
and ‘‘low” are far apart and very extended ; 
much pfecipitation then takes place within 
barometric lines that are quite high, as to de- 
gree. The clouds are the while being carried 
toward ‘ Low,” but if they are abundant and 
heavy they will precipitate where they happen 
to be when they become so, The general 
storm is what occurs within or around the 
reyular centre, which may be 300 to 500 miles 
or more in extent. Such storms are first 
heralded by east winds, locally, southeast, 
east, or northeast, according to the relative 
location of ‘‘ Low.” If ‘*Low” is to the 
northwest of the locality, it will be a south- 
east wind; if due west the wind will be cast; 
if to the southwest the wind will be north- 
east; making what is termed a ‘ northeast 
storm.” After they have passed a locality 
a west wind will then follow. But although 
the wind is toward ‘*Low” from ‘ High,” it 
must be borne in mind that the east winds, 
the north winds, west winds, and south winds 
mecting ata common centre react upon each 
other, so that as we near the centre of ‘‘ Low,” 
the currents obey the law of compromise and 
follow the lines of the volute-curve, or curve 
of the sea-shell, or of water in the whirlpool 
The effect of this is, after the ‘‘ Low” has 
passed a given point, to have at that place 
winds more from the west and northwest 
than would at first seem, if we had not con- 
sidered the effect these winds from the four 
quarters of the compass must have upon each 
other. This is why a regular, or general 
storm clears off cold. A local storm, on the 
contrary, most always clears off warm. Years 
ago, and even now by persons who have no 
knowledge of the weather-map, how frequent 
the remark, ‘‘ It is hotter after the storm than 
before— one would think that the rain ought 
to cool the atmosphere.” Then follows the 
query, ‘‘ Why?” The old system could give 
no answer. The map, however, reveals to us 
that the local storm occurs and only occurs 
under certain conditions. Perhaps many peo- 
ple have thought this term to be only amere 
invention to cover ignorance, or to appear 
wise, but not so; it is a distinct meteorolog- 
ical phenomenon, as rain, hail, or snow. The 
local storm comes from the posterior *‘ Low,” 
or from the confines of ‘‘ Low,”—at a great 
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distance from the main centre, a sub-‘' Low,” 
and it may also come from amuch-spread-out 
** Low,” where there is no near positive centre 
Whenever there is a clear sky and a grood sur 
face to heat, then nature strives to concentrate 
its power. But the earth is all the while on 
the move; no one locality can yet all the 
heat. ‘The more favorable the opportunity to 
heat, the more the concentration. We may 
say heat attracts heat ; no storm without prior 
heat. In the track of a regular storm there 
is more or less effort to create little or sub 
storms. These little storms have not the 
power to affect the surrounding country to 
any great extent. A local disturbance may 
occur, but it is after all subject to the greater 
storm within the limits of which it takes place. 
In the winter, in higher latitudes at least, 
there are few local storms ; the local storm is 
athing of the warmer months, or warmer 
countries or latitudes. Then at this time the 
storm-centres are less frequently concentra 

ted; are more extended. What are termed 
the ‘‘ gradients,” that is, the lines of grade be 

tween the “* High” and ‘‘ Low,” are wir 
apart—like the survey of the engineer when 
he desires to represent land very gradual in 
its inclination or unevenness of surface 

When abrupt hill-lines are within the land- 
scape the “ gradients ” are very close together. 
They indicate sharp and steep lines of ascent 
or descent. When the regular storm-centre 
has passed over the country, far to the north, 
say above §0° north, and “t High” is far to 
the south, local storms will occur almost any- 
where to the south of the centre—to the rear 
and to the south of it. They are termed local 
because they only occur here and there, within 
these general lines. They do not form one 
extensive, continuous, or long storm, nor do 
they happen at any regular hour or at any 
regular place. One day they may occur at 
one hour or in one locality, and the next day 
in another. As much heat is required to de- 
velop them, they more frequently occur during 
the latter part of the day, and are heralded by 
heavy ‘‘cumulus,” or thunder clouds, gener- 
ated by this heat. Sometimes they take 
place during the first half of the day, but only 
when very warm. A peculiar feature of these 
storms is that it is often warmer after the 
storm than before, notwithstanding the air at 
the time is very much cooler. It is disagree 
ably warm, ‘‘close,” at these times, because 
of the presence of large quantities of moisture 
in the air, and the general heat caused by the 
locality being included within the lines of the 
(high) ‘‘ Low” far to the north. In the re- 
marks relating to a general storm, I have 
said that a Aish *‘ Low" causes it to be hot 
The high or north ‘‘ Low” is still present 
The storm that occurs is only local; the 
greater absorbs the less ; therefore, the dom 
inant influence is the main centre which is on 
a high line of latitude. Possibly the public 
may think that these local storms should be 
more definitely located, but this is impossible. 
During a thunder-storm we know that the 
lightning will take place somewhere within 
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the radius of the storm ; but who will say just 
where it will strike ? So, when all things are 
favorable for the local storm, we know the 
limits within which it will occur; that it will 
ur within the outer lines of the storm- 
centre, or here and there within a much- 
pread-out or extended ‘* Low,” but just where 
to locate it, is beyond our wisdom, at least at 
present. Frequently the line of demarkation 
of these storms is very sharp ; within aquarter 
of a mile from where we are in pleasant sun- 
ine we see the storm pass us by—indeed, 
| This is a peculiar fea- 
ture of the local storm. The local or thunder 
torm is more of a tornado than anything else, 
and may be said to be a light tornado, or 
tornado of low degree. The tornado occurs 
in the same general place, ¢. ¢., in the track 
of ** Low,” though it is more powerful and 
extended than the mere thunder-storm. Much 
of the rainfall during the summer, indeed the 
reater portion of it, particularly in the South- 
ern States, 1s local; ¢. ¢., does not come from 
any regular storm-centre, but from the ex- 
treme outer lines of ‘‘ Low.” Little storm- 
centres are generated here and there within 
This is why 
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perhaps two storms, 


the much-spread-out ‘* Low. 


they come up with a westerly wind, south- 


west, or even northwest. The main 
entre of Low” is at a great distance, pass 
on a high line; it has passed to the cast- 
vard, The general wind is toward the far- 
away ‘‘ Low.” Under these circumstances 
there is an effort, on the part of nature, to 
establish litthe storm-centres. They are ap 
parently exception to the rule that the 
torm-centre ‘‘Low” is the agent of the 
lorm; and those but slightly acquainted with 
e weather-map may be misled by the condi- 
tionof the map for this season of the year, 
Hut for this diversity the Southern States, in- 
deed States quite far to the north, would not 
cet much rain from May to October, for dur- 
ing these months few regular and well-con- 
centrated storm-centres pass over the southern 
half of the United States; indeed, few well- 
concentrated ‘* Lows” pass over even the 
nerth country from June to September, or 
October No two years are, however, alike 
But for these /oca/s the whole 
country would, at. this of the year, 
ulfer from drought. The rule seems to be, 
the warmer the season of the year the higher 
the latitude on which ‘* Low” passes, and the 
more it is spread out, or the farther apart are 
the “pradients.” There is another point in 
this connection which must not be omitted, 
ind that is reference to what is commonly 
known as “ heat-lightning,” which is associa- 
ted with these warmer months and with the 
fvalstorm, The weather-map has complete- 
ly done away with many an old and absurd 
notion of the weather, It has among other 
things done away with the ‘f moon-influence,” 
the “northeast storm,” and now, in addition, 
with “heat-lightning.” All lightning pro- 
ceeds from “Low,” more particularly from 
“Low” on a high or north line, and from 
ub-“* Lows” or locals, which are, as herein 
explained, mostly the result of relatively north 
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‘* Lows” during the warmer months of the 
year, as heat, great heat, is required to pro- 
duce this phenomenon, What is called ‘* heat- 
lightning,” so common of a warm summer 
evening, is lightning from a storm some miles 
away, at too great a distance to hear the 
thunder or to see the line of the lightning ; so 
far below the horizon that only the mere flash 
can be seen, Where this lightning is they are 
having a local or perhaps a regular storm. — If 
to the south it is quite sure to be a local, be- 
cause of the heat, and so if to the cast or 
west; but if to the north, northwest, or north- 
east, it may becither from a local or a regular 
storm-centre, The for this is, if a 
regular storm is approaching us from the 
south, it will cause it to be cold, too cold for 
lightning, while if merely local it will make no 
material difference, though it will, if near us, 
temporarily cool the atmosphere. If north of 
us, the storm, whether general or local, is in 
that locality; ‘* Low” to us, at least, being on 
a relatively high line, which causes it to be 
warm in our locality. To the weather-map 
we are indebted for a knowledge of these 
things. ‘The darkness that it has dispelled is 
almost ineredible; the light it has let in 
upon the world is most beneficial, and the 
more our appreciation of this wonderful in- 
strument, the greater the practical results we 
may derive from it. Among all the wonders 
of the advancing nineteenth century, this is 
second, in my opinion, to none in results 
beneficial to the world. From scientific 
point of view, it solves problems never before 
understood ; from a practical point of view it 
is already of great importance, but its limit of 
usefulness is far from reached 
ISAAC P, NOYES, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 1, 1844. 
ne) 6«Gireat orests of Puget 
Sounp —In Western Washington, between 
the Cascade Range on the east and the Coast, 
or Olympic Range on the west, and between 
the 47th and 49th degrees of north latitude, is 
a thickly timbered belt of fir, cedar, alder, 
maple, and other woods, Of these, fir prob- 
ably represents three-fourths. In the midst 
of this wealth of forest, nature has placed a 
broad, deep arm of the Pacific Ocean — Puget 
Sound—with which it is connected by the 
Strait of Fuca. Thus not only has nature 
provided the timber, but the water-way also 
by which it is possible for the merchant 
marine of the world to come and obtain their 
lumber supplies, much of which, sometime in 
the future, must be furnished from these 
forests. Already the lumber trade with Aus- 
tralia, Central and South America, China, 
and the islands of the Pacific, amounts 
fully 75,000,000 feet a year, and employs a 
fleet of about 15 vessels every month. 
Puget Sound is 200 miles in length, and has 
a littoral of 1,800 miles. This irregular shore 
line forms innumerable harbors, splendidly 
adapted for the erection of saw-mills and 
other wood-working factories, and also for 
the e.tablishment of ship-yards. Along this 
whole shore line, and from thence on both 
sides as far as the eye reaches, nothing can be 
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seen but the vast and magnificent wealth of 
timber, save here and there where man has 
established a mill port, a town, or an occa- 
sional farm. In the timber belt of Western 
Washington there are 20,000,000 acres cover- 
ed with timber, most of which is included 
within the limits named—an area nearly equal 
to the combined areas of the States of Con- 
riecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. This timber belt will average 
25,000 feet of lumber to the acre, or a total of 
500,000,000,000 feet of lumber. Hence the 
saw-mills of Puget Sound, with their present 
capacity of 500,000,000 feet a year, would 
take 1,000 years to cut itdown. The fir-trees 
frequently attain the height of 250 feet, and 
planks of lumber are sometimes turned out of 
these mills roo feet long. 


The Vision and Hearing of Fish. 
—But little has been written on the develop- 
ment of vision and hearing in fish, and that 
little has been theory rather than deduction 
from actual experiment. My own experi- 
ments as to the effects that sound produces 
on trout (and I assume that all fishes are more 
or less alike in this respect) have been con 
fined to this: Frequently when able to ob- 
serve a trout while myself unseen have I 
screamed and shouted at the top of my voice. 
These demonstrations have invariably been 
without the slightest effect, but when varied 
by a concussion which would communicate 
itself to the water this has no longer been the 
case, and evidence of alarm, or at least that 
the concussion was felt, has been apparent. 
In an English work, the name of which I in 
vain endeavor to recall, an account of some 
very interesting and more decisive experi- 
ments are given. The writer caused a build- 
ing to be erected over the water, and made 
his observations through small apertures con- 
structed for the purpose, so that he was quite 
concealed. His trout were well accustomed 
to the wiles of the angler and timid. Sending 
a man out of sight behind the building the 
firing of a gun by him produced not the slight- 
est effect on the trout, who rose freely during 
the experiment to flies blown toward them 
through a tube. I am, therefore, convinced 
that no sound is injurious which does not 
communicate its vibration to the water. But 
concussion upon the side or bottom of a boat, 
or jumping from rock to rock, or blows upon 
a hard bottom with the wading-staff or with 
hobnailed shoes, I think are so conveyed 
through and by the water as to be in some 
measure perceptible to the fish and alarm 
them. That fish possess the sense of hearing, 
their anatomical structure goes far to prove; 
while that they are not insensible to sounds 
produced in the air must be admitted, unless 
the doubter is prepared to call in question the 
numerous accounts by alleged eye-witnesses 
of their coming to be fed at the sound of a 
bell, etc. ‘This I, for one, hesitate to do, not- 
withstanding I have never been able to make 
a sound in the air which seemed to produce 
the slightest effect on trout in water, to which 
fish my experiments have beenconfined. It 
may, however, well be that the sound was 


perceived while the fish were so habituated to 
the roar of the waterfall and similar noises, 
without any ill consequences ensuing, that 
sound alone was not regarded by them as an 
indication of danger. H. P. WELLS. 


A Sand-storm in New Mexico.— 
In Harper's Magazine Mr. Birge Harrison 
describes an experience of his own when 
travelling through the country: ‘‘ The air 
was still as death, and there was not a puff 
of wind nora rag of cloud in the whole hori- 
zon. I observed, however, that the sky had 
undergone a curiouschange. There was no 
diminution otf the blazing sunlight, but the 
deep blue had been superseded by a strange 
white glare that was nearly blinding, and the 
heat had increased rather than diminished 
We saddled hastily, and were soon threading 
our way through the broiling labyrinth of 
sand-hills, and out on to the broad mesa 
again. We had not gone more than a mile 
or two in the direction of Espafiola when Joe, 
who had been glancing about in all directions, 
suddenly remarked, ‘ There she comes !’ and 
jumping off his burro, commenced tying him 
up behind an adjacent heap of large bowlders. 
We stared in the direction he pointed, but 
could discover nothing save the white sky, 
the hills, and the sandy plains. As we look- 
ed, however, we gradually became aware that 
far down the valley two or three of the hills 
had entirely disappeared, and, stranger still, 
that more of them were being eaten up under 
our very eyes! A little brownish - black 
cloud, no bigger than one’s hand, was the 
monster that was thus devouring the land- 
scape. We hastily secured the animals in the 
shelter of the rocks, and came back to look. 
The cloud had already spread quite across the 
plain and valley, and was approaching with 
frightful rapidity. It was not more than five 
miles away. It swept along toward us, with 
constantly accelerating speed, a bellying, por- 
tentous black wall of dust, that sent long 
waving fingers up to the zenith. Mile after 
mile of mesa, and hill after hill, disappeared 
in its vast maw, until there was only one rise 
left. This was swallowed up, and then, 
almost before we could seek shelter, the 
storm was upon us with a shriek and a blast 
like the breath from a cannon. 

** In an instant everything was obscured. | 
peered through my half-closed lids, and could 
not see a sage-bush which I had noticed the 
moment before only a few feet distant. The 
air was full of the dull roar of the battling 
winds. We could barely hear the sound of 
our voices when we shouted. Everything 





had been wiped away from the face of the 
earth, and a blur of gray dust was all that re- 
mained. I could barely distinguish those 
nearest me through this strange mist. The 
worst of it lasted for about half an hour, I 
should think, but the air was still full of dust 
when we arrived home about two hours later 
Such is a New Mexican sand-storm. We 
found all our household goods covered with 
mat of from half an inch to an inch of an impal- 
pable powder, which had sifted in through every 
‘ crack and cranny. Nothing had escapéd.’ 
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NECESSITY OF MORAL CULTURE. 
WE have dwelt at some length on the 
of 
one’s capabilities, in his preparation for 


importance of a knowledge 


the work of life, and we would now direct 
attention for a few minutes to the special 
consideration of the moral element in 
education and development. The con- 
stitution of the mind embraces moral and 
religious qualities, and Phrenology points 
to certain original brain-centres, the func- 
tion of which is the manifestation of 
moral and spiritual powers. 

The metaphysicians also recognize the 
existence of original moral faculties, and 
group them under the general term, Senti- 
ments, but ascribe a subordinate place to 
them as mental influences, the intellect 
being ranked as controlling in the pro- 
cedure of thought; indeed, being in it- 
self the chief thought-element of mind. 
Prof. E. J. Hamilton claims that “the 
science of intellect is the key to all the 
more abstruse questions of psychology,” 
and “there is comparatively little need of 
study to understand the laws of our other 
faculties.” * 

*“The Human Mind; a Treatise in Mental Phi- 


losophy.”* Ed, 1883. 





The phrenologist, on the other hand, 
ascribes an importance to the moral fac- 
ulties at least equal to that of the intel- 
lect, and deems their influence funda- 
mental in the formation of a balanced 
character, and the predominating ele- 
ment in all manly and noble natures. 

The failure of common-school educa- 
tion to produce the result so much hoped 
for by its advocates in elevating the moral 
status of society, is due to the want of 
regard for moral culture in the system. 
While the Bible was permitted to be read 
as an opening exercise, some little influ- 
ence may be said to have been brought 
to bear in that direction, although such a 
religious exercise prompts to action, for 
a brief space in the average pupil, but one 
faculty, Veneration, while other moral 
sentiments, that are constituted to enter 
more thoroughly into the every-day life, 
are scarcely affected at all. 

Most of those moralists who are given 
to deprecating the prohibition of the 
Bible-reading, do not appear to realize 
that the training of the moral faculties 
should be conducted with just as much 
care as the training of the inteliect. Nay 
more, that as the happiness of an indi- 
vidual is dependent chiefly upon his 
moraland social relations, the importance 
of his moral culture is primary. A New 
England observer says: 

“ Educate the intellect and neglect con- 
science, and a people like the inhabitants 
of New England, having learned men, 


| great in science, theology, and law, but in 


numerous cases deficient in the eternal 
principle of justice, is found to be the re- 
sult. This is proved by the many in- 
stances of fraud by bank cashiers, and 
persons holding positions of trust in 
wealthy corporations.” 


In youth the emotional nature is active 


and most susceptible to impressions; the 
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moral faculties are fresh and dawning, 
and much more easily blunted, dwarfed, 
or perverted than most of us fully realize. 
The selfish, or self-preservative organs of 
a child at ten or eleven years, having been 
earlier in activity, have attained a devel- 
opment almost mature, and for that rea- 
son the sympathetic, benevolent, devo- 
tional, dutiful qualities just then coming 
into positive activity as influential factors 
in conduct, demand careful attention. 
They must be drawn out with skill that 
is born of understanding and judgment, 
or they will not exert that control over 
the youth’s conduct that is essential to 
its elevation and refinement. 

Mr. Henry Bergh, the distinguished 
friend of dumb animals, claims that chil- 
dren are “instinctively heedless, turbu- 
lent, and curious,” and intimates that 
these characteristics are likely to be de- 
veloped into vicious and cruel habits to 
the perversion of the character, such are 
the irregular and improper practices of 
society. Mr. Bergh is making a special 
plea in behalf of his favorite topic, and 
indicating how children are led con- 
sciously 


or unconsciously to acquire 


habits of a cruel nature. He says: 


“Spurzheim asserts that there is no 
part of education more shamefully neg- 
lected than the cultivation of comscten- 
téousness. ‘That he has judged rightly, it 
is only necessary to observe with what 
remarkable perseverance the youth of our 
generation instructed in what are 
the ‘accomplishments.’ These 
social distinctions, for the most part, con- 
sist in dancing, singing, boxing, boating, 
riding, shooting, polo, and lawn-tennis. 


are 
termed 


Patriotism, the domestic virtues, and the 
benevolent instincts take rank, if culti- 
vated at all, below their more popular 
competitors in the college of human 
It were well if the damage ended 
But, alas! as a natural seguztur,a 


ethics. 
there. 





tendency toward the propagation of the 
animal propensities is the result, in the 
form of a love cf ease and luxury, an in- 
ordinate thirst for the sudden acquisi- 
tion of wealth, destructiveness, envy, and 
cruelty. *As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined,’ and children thus trained bear 
the fruit of the seed planted ; and if at 
ripe maturity it should be discovered that 
the product is thorns and thistles, instead 
of grapes and pomegranates, who is to 
blame? Surely not the child.” 

“To know the disease is half the cure,” 
according to an old maxim—and it has 
an application in Phrenological science— 
for with the analysis of the mind which 
it supplies, we are also furnished with 
principles to govern in the training of 
the mental faculties. Many persons live 
wrongly, viciously, criminally, thinking 
that they can not help themselves, and 
are but pursuing the course marked out 
for them by destiny. We have known 
such persons, and when they were in- 
formed that they were untrue to the laws 
of their own being, as well as violating 
the express commands of an all-wise God, 
they were surprised ; and when they were 
instructed in the constitution of their 
mind, and the fact that they were sinning 
and suffering because of the neglect of 
high and noble faculties, and because of 
the tolerance of propensities that had 
grown strong through indulgence, new 
light poured into their souls, and inspira- 
tion to struggle against their old weak- 
nesses was awakened. 

In spite of the light modern psychology 
has imparted to educational methods, 
and in spite of the grand work done by 
teachers like George Combe, Dr. Cald 
well, Horace Mann, and the thousand 
teachers, ministers, lecturers, and writers 


who present the facts of Phrenology, in 


one way or another, daily, there is a wide- 
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spread ignorance or misunderstanding of |... . You have benefited me greatly, 


the nature and operations of the faculties 
in the formation of character. The Rev. 
Phillips Brooks recently in a sermon used 
language that has a direct bearing on 
what has just been said, and from which 
we quote : 

“The notion that character is sponta- 
neous is held by most people in the earlier 
portion of their lives, and is wrong too. 
Hosts of young men think that their 
character will form of itself, and that they 
will necessarily become better as they 
grow older. Hosts of old men believe 
that their character is fixed, and that it 
is impossible for them to become better. 
Such beliefs are foolish. People are also 
wrong in thinking that they can put off 
their bad traits and put on good traits. 
The old failures can not be thus trans- 
formed, but out of the old habits new can 
be formed. That is what many a poor 
creature wants to know. We must make 
what we are to be out of what we are 
already.” 

Just this is what Phrenoijogy will do 
fora man who resolves upon extricating 
himself from the meshes of evil habit, 
and reforming. Thousands of men and 
women in Europe and America have tes- 
tified to the saving power of Phrenology. 
A journalist recently said in a letter to 
the writer: 

“TI wish I could tell you how thank- 
ful I am to you for what you have 
done for me through the medium of your 
works. I used to be ‘a hard case.’ Drink- 
ing, fighting, and other vices of equal 
size kept me constantly in trouble. I 
met Dr. (a well-known phrenolo- 
gist), in the din of the fray, and he taught 
me how I might halter my charging pas- 
sions and make them take me up-hill in- 
stead of down into the gutter 
borrowed your books, and read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with avidity. 
I became wonderfully fascinated with the 
science, and that fascination increases the 
more I observe its noble achievements. 


| and I am proud to say so.” 


We would have our children so trained 
that their moral faculties will be brought 
into exercise, and have that participation 
in the mental operations of their maturing 


years, that the impulses of propensity, 
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the excesses of emotion shall be held in 
check, and the energies of the selfish 
faculties be made contributory to the 
normal work of the individual. Earnest- 
ness, thorough-going effort in any practi- 
cal direction is dependent largely upon 
the stimulus of the selfish instincts ; men 
of broad usefulness and commanding 
industry are endowed with these instincts 
in a strong degree, but a cultivated intel- 
lect and well-developed moral sentiments 
guide their action. They who make ship- 
wreck of life, who lament lost opportuni- 
ties, and cry out that life is not worth liv- 
ing, are, as a rule, wanting in regulated 
moral insight. Without religious convic- 
tions, without a fixed individuality, they 
are unstable, morose, cynical, wretched. 
In the home and at school, even more 
solicitude should be manifested for the 
inculcation of honest, dutiful, deferential, 
and generous principles in the character 
of our young folks than for the develop- 
ment of their ability to read, write, and 
cipher. The true interest of the child is 
the interest of socicty, and if we would 
have a pure, high-toned, truth-loving 
community, we must*so guide our boys 
and girls in their early conceptions of 
truth and duty that they will go into the 
world with clear convictions of what is 
right and what is wrong. As a writer has 
said : “ For the menand women who have 
developed from children without moral 
training, there is great excuse for the 


evilthey may do.” They have grown up 





without a knowledge of the power inher- 
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ent in their natures for good and for | 
evil, and the perversion of faculty that, 
as a matter of course, tends to vice and 
crime, may occur almost unconsciously 
amid the thousand immoral influences 
that encompass society by conventional 
toleration. Society is therefore responsi- 
ble for their conduct. 

Until we have schools that will instruct 
the young in the A, B, C of morality as 
much as they instruct them in the A, B, 
C of literature, we shall be troubled on 
every side with that lack of probity now 
so common. An examination of the pris- 
on statistics of any of our older States, 
Massachusetts or New York, for instance, 
wherein the common schools are broadly 
distributed, and every village has its 
teacher by district appointment, will sur- 
prise one who is not conversant with the 
facts, by the large proportion of criminals 
who have received a fair’ English educa- 
tion. The proportion of illiterates, those 
who can neither read nor write, is very 
small in the penitentiaries, while upward 
of seventy per cent. can both read and 
write. In fact, the idea very much urged 
by some publicists, that universal educa- 
tion is the remedy for the evils prevalent 
in social, industrial, and political affairs, 
is rot founded on experience, since the 
leaders in all schemes of public and pri- 
vate wrong, the most conspicuous de- 
fenders of salient abuses, and the notori- 
ous apologists for*common disregard of 
the canons of honor and decency, are of 
trained intellect and subtile logic. 

A 


moral training in society, thus insists: 


writer who realizes the need of 


“The decalogue ought to be taught in 
every common school. It ought to be 
drilled into the child, and when he steps 
from the school-room into the world, he 
should have something more than an 
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to be a conviction. 





intellectual conception of the ten com- 
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Thou shalt not kill, ought 
Thou shalt not steal, 
ought to be made a principle of life which 
the child and man could no more sacrifice 
than he would sacrifice his love for his 
mother; and the whole of the ten com 

mandments ought to be impressed upon 
the mind and soul of the child until their 
adoption as the rule of life would thor- 
oughly permeate its nature.” 


mandments. 


All this is entirely practicable, and 
with such an understanding of our mental 
constitution as Phrenology opens to the 
inquirer, it is rendered far less difficult a 
matter than is supposed. 

To the young and ardent mind there is 
beauty and delight in moral and religious 
things; the parent and teacher may lcad 
out the nascent sentiments of duty, pa- 
tience, trust, sympathy, respect, devotion, 
obedience, and impart to them a strong 
influence in the character ; may with care 
and perseverance render them the grand 
central pillars of the boy’s or girl's life, and 
with their development open up a truc 
“vision splendid” of the purpose and 
work of human being. 


_-o- 


CRITICAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


- a paper read before the Kansas City 


Academy of Science, by Dr. J. B. 
Browning, on “The New Phrenoloyy,” 
he finds occasion to say: “ Memory we 
now know is no special localized organ 
or power. Phrenologists placed this, if 
I remember rightly, somewhere in the 
middle of the forehead, where the two 
tables of the skull separate and Icave a 
cavity between them called the frontal 
sinus. Here, of all places throughout its 
extent, the form of the brain corresponds 
least with that of the skull. In fact, as far 
as I can judge, the greater the prominence 
of the skull on the outside, the greater 1s 
Yet here they 


the depression inside. 
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located the store-house, the arsenal of 


the mind, and judged of its size by the 
outward protuberance.” 

We do not impute to Dr. Browning an 
unworthy motive in making this state- 
ment —that he sought opportunity to 
disparage the teachings of phrenologists 
asa whole; but it is evident enough to 
every one conversant with the philosophy 
of the subject, that he indicates sheer 
ignorance of its rudimentary principles. 
The fact is, that the idea of memory hav- 
ing no special organ or seat as a separate 
entity in the brain, was early taught by 
phrenologists, and to them its demon- 
stration as a principle in mental science 
was first due. Every intellectual organ 
has the property of memory; its special 
impressions are gathered and garnered 
according to its activity and power, and 
in the procedure of cerebration or thought 
many organs contribute to the formula- 
tion of conceptions. We can thus easily 
perceive how persons may differ in the 
definiteness and completeness of their 
views of a simple object. The primary 
faculties of form, color, number, individu- 
ality, order, time, etc., vary much in dif- 
ferent people in facility of apprehension 
and in power of retention ; and, of course, 
the reflective and esthetic faculties do 
also, while the effects of their variation 
are more pronounced in effect upon the 
intellectual capacity of men. 

We infer from the statement of the 
same writer, with reference to the relation 
between the outer and inner tables of the 
skull at the situation of the frontal sinus, 
that he has not examined many human 
crania, for the hundreds in our collection 
do not sustain him, 

Our chief object in calling attention to 
this writer, is for the purpose of showing 


how intelligent men, students of medi- 
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cine—although it does not by any means 
follow that because a man is a physician 
he is therefore well versed in the anatomy 
of the brain and skull—will make errone- 
ous declarations, simply because of their 
ignorance of the subject they presume to 
criticise. Unfortunately, in most cases 
where they speak disparagingly of Phre- 
nology, they address an audience as ig- 
norant at least as themselves of the facts 
in the theory and practice of the phreno- 
logical system. 

A few years ago we were invited to 
lecture on the structure and functions of 
the brain, before a well-known scientific 
society in this city, the president of 
which was an eminent physician and 
author, and the membership of which was 
largely composed of experienced physi- 
cians and scholarly men. We consented, 
and at the time appointed made as good 
an argument as we could in an hour, in 
And 


when we sat down it was with the ex- 


defence of our views of localization. 


pectation that our points would be sharply 
criticised, if not made the target of the 
arrows of wit and sarcasm. But to our 
surprise, nearly every gentleman who rose 
to his feet declared that he had enter- 
tained views on the subject of Phrenology 
that he now saw clearly were unfounded, 
and that so far as he knew, the facts of 


anatomy were with the speaker. One 





gentleman deprecated the ignorance that 
prevailed among cultured men with re- 
spect to the principles of Phrenology, 


and was convinced that modern physiol- 


ogy was a greater debtor to Gall and 


| Spurzheim than scientific men were ready 
to admit. Another speaker said that he 
| had expected an opportunity to show the 
| fallacy of certain popular impressions of 
Phrenology, and the men who went about 


| lecturing and examining heads, but he 
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had never known before what Phrenology 
truly was; and he rose to his feet only to 
ask the lecturer of the evening to explain 
a little more fully certain points that he 
had brought out in the course of his re- 
marks, 

The “New Phrenology,” so called, is 
but an outcome of the “ Old Phrenology,” 
They who 


earnestly and candidly study its philoso- 


whose founder was Dr. Gall. 


phy and practical bearings are, as a rule, 
willing to accord the “old” system much 
respect as a great instrumentality in mod- 
ern scientific progress. A fair knowledge 
of its true nature compels them to be- 
lieve it. 





A MARBLE SUBJECT. 


WE were slowly feeling our way 

through the Metropolitan Museum, 
in Central Park, not long ago. We go 
there as often as leisure and opportunity 
permit, because material of value to the 
anthropologist is often added to the al- 
ready large collection, and we always 
find fresh objects for our study. The 
Museum is becoming a sort of South 
Kensington in New York, and our peo- 
ple are beginning to show an interest re- 
sponsive to the noble spirit of the few 
men and women who founded the insti- 
tution and patiently sustained it for 
years. Lingering among the fine marbles 
of latter-day art near the entrance, our 
gaze fell upon that central figure of Sal- 
vatore Albano, that is a crystallization in 
stone, of Dante’s Ladro, thus described 
by the poet in his Inferno, Canto xxiv. 
(using Carey’s rendering) : 


“And lo on one, 
Near to our side, darted an adder up, 
And where the neck is to the shoulders tied 
Transpierced him. Far more quickly than e’er pen 
Wrote O or I he kindled, burned and changed 
To ashes, all poured out upon the earth, 
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When there dissolved he lay, the dust again 
Uprose spontaneous, and the self-same form 
Instant resumed ° 

—o- As one that falls 
He knows not how, by force demoniac dragged 
To earth, or through obstruction fettering up 
In chains invisible the powers of mind, 
He, risen from his trance, gazeth around 
Bewildered with the monstrous agony 
He hath endured, and wildly staring sighs, 
So stood aghast the sinner when he rose.”’ 


They who have seen the statue need 
not be told with how much fidelity the 
artist has portrayed by attitude and look 
the horror, pain, and woful astonish- 
ment of the tormented church robber. 

To the student of expression there is 
much in this figure, and when brought 
before it he is likely to remain for some 
time in close contemplation of the mould 
of misery at once dreadful and attract- 
ive. 

The sculptor’s model was evidently no 
common person, not the ordinary poser 
of the studio; the form of the head back 
and front is such as might be found in 
a bright, active man of average intelli- 
gence, but the expansion of the side above 
and back of the ears shows observa- 
tion of the criminal type of head; and 
we feel assured that Senor Albano stud- 
ied the head of some acute, skilful rogue, 
whose cunning and boldness made him 
notorious. The crown runs well up in Firm- 
ness, but is irregular and knobby. One 
peculiarity strikes the examiner at once: 
that is the lack of balance between the 
right and left sides, while a decided hump 
is conspicuous at Cautiousness on the 
left side; and at Combativeness on both 
sides the surface is brought out promi- 
nently. These features impress us with 
the reality of the type of criminal from 
whom the artist obtained his design of 
the head, and that he was convinced of 
the wisdom of reproducing the very sur- 
face markings of his model. 
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The majority of our modern sculptors 
do not concern themselves much about 
the form of the head, aside from a gen- 
eral correspondence to the peculiar phase 
of expression they would impress upon 


the features. To a wicked and brutal 


face they adapt the conventional head, | 


low, beetling, and broad, with carelessly 
disposed hair. But in the Ladro we have 





ja high forehead, indicating perceptive 
| readiness, sagacity and skill, intelligence 
that had become warped and perverted 
| by selfish and vicious practices, the ex- 
| pression of which is marked; a nature 
that might have accomplished much in 
normal courses had it not been made the 
prey of envy, hatred, and malice through 
evil associations. 








=¢ (ju enti Pure, 








Eo Our Correspondents, 


Questions OF ‘ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

To Our ContrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when hoth sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 

inposttor has to read it across his case,a distance gz 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People dow t like torcad long stories. A 
two-column article ts read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
wt 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
wvatlable contributions untless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. INS ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
thev expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal and private matters will be considered by 
the Editor if this is done. 


CATARRH REMEDIES.—W. H. P.—The 
comments published a few months ago on the sub- 
ject of catarrh, and its remedies commonly adver- 
tised in the newspapers, have evoked a flood of com- 


munications from the victims of the disease. In 
general terms we can only say here that one’s every- 
day habits have much to do with the trouble. We 
cn name no special remedy, no particular thing 
that will cure catarrh. It is systemic—generally 
a constitutional disorder. 


eating and conduct. The food must be carefully 


| selected ; there must be avoidance of exposure to 


dampness and cold. The sleep. must be sufficient 
to restore the nervous system. There must be 
abundance of exercise to invigorate the muscular 
structure. The best treatment that we know any- 
thing about is hygienic, or the combination of sim- 
ple, lawful, every-day habits and moderate hydrop- 
athy. 


ANALYSIS OF VEGETABLES.—M. M. W. 
—For a complete analysis of the constituents of our 
common table vegetables we must refer you to the 
treatises on foods. Among recent publications are 
those by Pavy, Cleveland, and Smith. Lettuce, 
celery, cabbage, salsify, brocoli, spinach, etc., are 
from 75 to go per cent. water, leaving a small per- 
centage of solid material. Potatoes and other roots, 
like parsnips, carrots, beets, and so on, are two- 
thirds or more water, and the greater portion of the 
remainder is starch. The nitrogenous element in 
nearly all garden stuff, except the lentil class, is 
verysmall, Pease and beans are richest in nutrition, 
and we find that they compare favorably with the 
best cereals in amount of nutritive substance. 


REMOVAL OF BRAIN AND INTELLI- 
GENCE.—S. A.—No portion of the gray matter of 
the brain can be removed without the subject being 
affected to an appreciable extent in some way. 
Pathological cases have demonstrated the fact that 
injuries to any part of the brain are attended with 
disturbance of the faculties related to the organs in 
that part. If a very small portion of the brain sur- 
face be removed, so small a portion indeed as one- 
fourth of an ounce, the person will suffer. The 
suggestions with regard to the effect upon Self-es- 





The sufferer must modi- | 
fy his life; reform, if he have irregular habits of | 


teem must, therefore, be answered in the affirma- 
tive. A loss of substance in that region of the brain 
where Self-esteem is located, is attended with a 
loss of co-ordinating power ; the character becomes 
irregular, depressed. Inflammatory consequences 
of a wound in the brain must always be taken into 
account by the observer. In most cases the inflam- 
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mation will cover the space assigned to three or 
more organs, and the consequential excitement 
must be disturbing, and show in the mental phe- 
If you could consult a file of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL you would note many in- 
stances of injury to the brain in which particular 
organs were affected by the pathological conditions. 
In the next Number we shall have an article from a 
physician describing a case which has come under 
his own observation, and which we think will help 
you to understand the points we have briefly en- 
deavored to set forth here. 


nomena, 


DISINFECTING SUBSTANCES.—Dr. C.— 
Among thcse which are recognized as possessing 
the most power are carbolic acid, chloride of lime, 
bichloride of mercury, sulphur, sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of zinc. In another part of this Number 
you will find a description of the more active anti- 
septic solutions. 

We are of opinion that the skin exercises an 
important influence on respiration ; a hyperesthetic 
state at almost any part serves to quicken breathing, 
and an anesthetic condition, if it be at all extensive, 
retards breathing. Of course the condition must be 
one of sensitivity to show the relation to lung ac- 
tion, As to how long life would be sustained or 
maintained after the whole body had been covered 
by an impermeable coating we are not able to say. 
There is a romantic story of an artist who coated a 
boy with gold leaf, and killed him. We are not 
aware of any experiments of the kind on record. 


CANCER AND EPITHELIOMA.—Cancers 
vary in structure, depending much upon the part at- 
tacked by the disease. There are different kinds of 
epithelioma, ‘The cancer variety is deemed malig- 
nant ; other forms may be painful, but not danger- 
ous; they are called éenign, although they may 
grow and become very inconvenient. Epithelioma, 
as its name implies, affects the epithelial tissue 
which lines the mouth and the whole intestinal 
The case of Gen. Grant is regarded as an 
epithelioma of a malignant type. Strictly, a cancer 
is always malignant ; it may be hard or soft; in the 
latter case it is deemed more active, therefore sooner 
accomplishes its dread work. 


canal. 


A local cancer, one 
that is due to injury or irritation in a particular part 
of the body, may be cured if treated early in its exist- 
ence. Cancer due to hereditary taint is practically 
incurable. A tumor may appear in one locality and 
by jucicious treatment be removed, and apparently 
cured ; but the disease is likely to appear some- 
where else before long. Tumors of one kind or 
another are very common, and often frighten peo- 
ple, who think that they are cancerous. Compara- 

On their 
first appearance, especially if they be soft and have 
rapid growth, they should be examined. 
and nervous conditions have more to do with can- 


tively few tumors are really cancerous. 


cerous disease than most of us suspect. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred 











“ THE PHRENOLOGY OF POLITICS.”— 111 
1877, A. B. Keith, a bright, wide-awake young man, 
took a course of instruction in the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. He was then as now editor of 
the Bulletin at Denison, Iowa. We are pleased 
to see frequent articles in his paper sparkling with 
the light which Phrenology kindled. Under the 
above title, in a recent issue of his paper, he writes 
an article, from which the following is taken : 

“The most successful men are impelled by a 
natural impulse to the avocation they follow. It is 
said that poets are born—not made. In the same 
sense automatons only are made in any walk of 
life. The stronger the natural adaptability the 
greater the impulse, and other things being equal 
the more complete the success. A man may be a 
success in one or more avocations for which he is 
mentally adapted, and a comparative failure in 
others, Few men have the greatness of brain and 
power of physique to become successes in a great 
variety of occupations. The political world, how- 
ever, has an atmosphere of its own. Instead of re- 
quiring the development of certain faculties, like 
other avocations, it requires the activity of all and 
the exaggeration of none. The organs that give 
to the mathematician or the painter his power may 
be abnormally developed and lead to renown. But 
think of a successful politician with any organ of 
the mind abnormally developed! If abnormally 
eloquent he talks too much ; if abnormally secre- 
tive he is foxy and can not inspire that confidence 
without which greatness can not be attained; if 
poetically imaginative he is not practical enough 
for politics; if too practical, he lacks the polish 
that commands respect; if extremely social he 
lacks dignity; if very dignified he is too stiff; if 
frank and generous he is the prey of plotters; if 
cold and stingy nobody is his friend. A_ politi- 
cian’s weakness is in his extremes. An equilibrium 
of his faculties is better than a powerful mind built 
like the gable end of a Queen Elizabeth mansion. 
American history is filled with examples of men 
whose mental developments led them into an ex- 
aggerated conception of ideas and who reared to 
their memory one-ideaed monuments. Tides of 
popular enthusiasm may carry a politician into tem- 
porary recognition as the representative of an idea, 
but true greatness in political life is a matter of 
growth and the heritage of a cosmopolitan mind. 
It is not to be inferred from our reasoning that a 
man should enter politics when he discovers that 
he has no especial ability for anything else ; but if 
his mind be assimilative in all directions, though 
it be great in none, he will be successful in poli- 
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tics to the extent of his opportunities, 
necessary to success in the range of human effort is 
necessary for pre-eminent success in politics. A 
towering brain with an abnormality or a weakness 
may lose a coveted prize at the very threshold of 
success, while mediocre ability, well balanced in its 
inferiority, may seize the crown. 
means plowing a furrow through as many kinds of 
vil as there are ambitions, eccentricities, and pas- 
To know when to skim the 
urface or turn up the subsoil is the art of politics. 
Great men are sometimes indifferent plow-holders. 

‘Success in politics, as in business, is compara- 
In State or county politics a man may be as 
truly successful within the limits of his field as the 
man upon whom the national eye may be focused. 
History is but a temple of timbers put in place by 
human energy, and when lines are hewed local 
workers help make the chips. The profession of 
politics is an honorable one. Disgraced by dishon- 
est ambitions and the machinations of vile men it is 
ennobled by the good and pure who build the tri- 
umphal arches for God's great edict of reform and 
While all men can not be politicians, in 
the sense of attaining office, there are none too 
humble to thank God for a free country and take 
part in maintaining its glorious institutions.” 


Political success 


ions in human life, 


tive. 


progress. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS.—In a letter addressed to the stu- 
dents of the Phrenological Institute, Mr. L. A. 
Roberts, of Brooklyn, said: ‘It would give me 
great pleasure to attend the closing exercises of the 
class of the American Institute of Phrenology, but 
I must content myself by sending a word of con- 
gratulation, and its members know by this time 
that congratulations are in order, Whena number 
of young people have the opportunity, as this class 
has had, to receive instruction from competent 
teachers on subjects of the most vital importance, 
one of the things they learn first is that they are 
among the fortunate ones. There are other educa- 
tional institutions, better known because they have 
been longer organized, and their graduates are 
numbered by thousands; institutions that are en- 
tirely competent to instruct in their respective de- 
partments, as Law, Medicine, Theology, Science, 
Literature, Art, etc., but there is not another in all 
this wide world that essays to do what is done by 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
institutions students are taught physiology—so far 
as the construction of our animal organization is 


In some 


concerned—but in what one of them is any attention 
given to the mental physiology ? Natural philoso- 
phy has high place in others, but in what one is 
moral philosophy taught from any other than an 
assumed position, the foundations of which are in 
(reat part based on fallacy, and so far as the culti- | 
vation of the intellect is concerned, where in the 
same time can a student have a better opportunity 
than here ? 


THEY 


All that is | 





“Resides what they have acquired in these lines, 
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there is another that is of too much importance to 
be overlooked—that is, a knowledge that enables 
them to impart it to others. It is not how much 
one knows that is of real service, so much as how 
much he can use what he knows. The dollar that 
one drops in the ocean remains his dollar still, 
but of what benefit is it unless he can use it? And 
again, this use of the knowledge gained here is to 
benefit others. Knowledge used only to benefit the 
possessor is of little value compared with that which 
can be used in the service of our fellows. 

“In this particular the instruction given by the 
professors and teachers of the American Institute of 
Phrenology stands far above that of any other in- 
stitution. The student of Phrenology, other things 
being equal, is a better teacher than one ignorant 
of the science, because he can judge through what 
faculties his hearer can best receive instruction. 

** The phrenologist is enabled to teach others how 
to know themselves, which is the magnum bonum 
of all knowledge. In no way can such self-knowl- 
edge be obtained save by the understanding of the 
offices of the various faculties and their relations to 
each other; all of the philosophers of the schools 
have undertaken it in vain. 

** 1 congratulate the members of this class, then, 
because they have in these few weeks gathered wis- 
dom, and with the wisdom understanding, and 
further than this, they have become able to impart 
that wisdom to others, thereby making them wiser 
and better; thus doing good in the world, which 
should be the end and aim of us all. i. a R.” 

SomE little children were telling their father 
what they got at school. The eldest said, ‘*‘ Read- 
ing, spelling, and definitions.” ‘** And what do you 
get ?” said the father to a little fellow who was 
slyly rubbing a ten-penny nail over the door panel. 
**Me? Oh, I gets readin’, spellin’, and spankins.” 


‘“*MoLty, I wish you would be a better little 
girl,” said an Austin father to his little daughter. 
‘*You have no idea how sorry I am that mamma 
has to scold you all the time.” ‘* Don’t worry 
about it, pa; I am not one of those sensitive chil- 
dren. Half the time I don’t hear what she says.” 


‘“*So you have got twins at your house?” said 


Mrs. Bezumbe to little Tommy Samuelson. 
ma'am, two of ’em.” ‘What are you going to 
call them?” ‘ Thunder and Lightning.” ‘' Why, 
those are strange names to call children.” ‘* Well, 
that’s what pa called them as soon as he heard 
they were in the house.” 


“Yes, 


WHICH ? 
It is but a step-oh 


Down to the dep-oh 

The way is quite steep-oh 
That leads to the deep-oh, 
I slipped on a grape-oh 
Just by the day-poh, 

In a store near the dee-pot 
I bought this small] tea-pot. 
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In this department we give short reviews «/ such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In tnese 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE “Quincy METHODS” Illustrated. 
Pen Photographs from the Quincy Schools. By 


Lelia E. Patridge. 1r2mo, pp. xvi, 660. Price 
$1.50. New York: E, L. Kellogg & Co. 


Who that has given attention to matters educa- 
tional during the past ten years has not heard of 
Francis W. Parker and the Quincy system of teach- 
ing ? On the Institute platform and in the columns 
of school publications there have been many battles 
fought over this system, and to-day its worth seems 
to be acknowledged by the great majority of edu- 
cators since they have come to understand it. It 
has seemed to us from the beginning to be an ap- 
plication by a bold and progressive teacher of prin- 
ciples long ago advocated by that Ajax of teachers, 
Horace Mann, principles that are illustrated also 
in the Kindergarten. Miss Patridge is an enthusi- 
ast in her advocacy of the Quincy Methods. She 
went to Quincy, as did thousands of others, to find 
out what was the cause of all the talk about the 
peculiar teaching done there. She took notes, and 
seeing there was really a revolution in progress, 
gave up her time for three years to gather materials 
for an exposition of the movement. Her book 
ciearly explains the reasons why the Quincy schools 
were visited so much, and why they have been 
talked about so much, and it is really a reproduc- 
tion of not only the methods but of the spirit of the 
Quincy schools, and therefore constitutes an instruct- 
ive manual for the primary teacher. We are in- 
troduced directly to the teachers and their pupils, 
and led from station to station as the work of in- 
struction proceeds. We find Busy Work, Clay 
Modelling, Body Lessons, Plant Lessons, Thinking 
Exercises, Language Lessons, etc., described, in a 
pleasant conversational style, and the real talk of 
the school-room reproduced. It is a thoroughly 
practical book, such as few volumes on pedagogics 
really are, and contains hints of value to every 
teacher. The author evidently understands the 
underlying principles. We learn of ‘‘ the genera- 
tion of power,” of ‘training to do justly,” of 
‘*character building,” of ‘‘teaching and not tell- 
ing,” of “learning to do by doing,” etc. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF E. BULWER- 


Lytton. Compiled by C. L. Bonney. 12mo, 
ep. 264, cloth. Price, $1. John B. Alden, New 
ork. 


The earnest reader of to-day is bewildered by the 
constant outpour of volumes fresh from the study. 





He would be glad to scan the leaves of those that 
are worthy an examination, but their number and 


| variety are great, and the attempt would exhaust 
| his waking hours. Then there are the treasures of 


past generations, a mine of English undefiled that 
he would explore, and make himself at least fa- 
miliar with the leading types of thought that gleam 
with brighter lustre than the rest. But time is 
wanting to the most determined will for such an 
undertaking. The long list of authors in philos- 
ophy, ethics, history, science, criticism, poetry, 
drama, and romance, from Alcuin down to our 
era, invite us to a feast of thought in vain,—the 
swelling, onward-pressing tide of modern literature 
suffers no lingering, abstracted study of the old to 
him who would be abreast with the times. Yet 
there is a way by which some acquaintance with 
the worthies of our literature may be obtained at 
the cost of a mere tithe of the time that would be 
necessary to go over all their work. In the volume 
under notice we have an example of this way. 
Were there a score of compilers who would divide 
the field, and give us the results of their gleanings 
from the best writers in English literature, they 
should command the gratitude of the reading world. 
Especially should they deserve our cordial acknowl- 
edgments were the labor of selection as carefully 
and appreciatively done as in this particular case 
of Bulwer-Lytton. Miss Bonney has performed 
her work evidently in no spirit of hurry, and as 
this distinguished author was of exceptional fertl- 
ity, a great amount of time must have been con- 
sumed. She prefaces each of the thirty or more 
books represented in her compilation with an analy- 
sis of the characters, and a sketch of the plot and 
spirit of the volume,—the latter no simple matter 
in the case of such as ‘‘ A Strange Story,” ‘‘ Alice,” 
‘* What will he do with It ?” anc “ Night and Morn- 
ing,” and spared no pains toward furnishing a 
comprehensive view of the author’s work. Only 
one thing is lacking to render the book complete 
—and that oversight the publisher can remedy in 
the next edition—a good portrait of Bulwer, to 
accompany the biographical outline. 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A comparison 
with contemporaneous systems. By Austin Bier- 
bower, author of “Principles of a System of 
Philosophy,” etc. t6mo, pp. 200. Price, paper 
50 cts., cloth $1.00. Chicago: Colegrove 
Book Co, 

A book on Christian Morals or Christian any- 
thing from the pen of a liberal is usually viewed 
askant by one whose religious views incline to “‘ or- 
thodoxy,” or who, in other words, accepts the dog- 
ma of Christ’s miraculous birth. But it very often 
happens that the cultivated liberal who has made 
some subject of Christian doctrine or ethics a special 
study, treats it more appreciatively than the avowed 
disciple of the Church. Mr. Bierbower has mace 
the mission of Jesus Christ a subject of study, and 
we think his carefully written book helps us to un- 
derstand that mission in some practical respects 
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better than we did before. He shows how Christ 
in His life and teaching evolved broader and higher 
views of human sympathy and fraternity than had 
ever been known or illustrated before by any teach- 
er or philosophy. ‘‘ Christ was the first to teach 
that happiness, like virtue, is for all. For in His 
idea the unfortunate may be happy. 
to be gotten by regulating the mind and heart, and 
not by the outward condition of the individual or 
society. Therefore it was that He wanted the moral 
to yet possession of the world as the shortest and 
cheapest road to happiness.” Again, ‘‘ Christ's 
morality in its highest generalization is nothing but 
love ; love being the great central idea from which 


His principles radiate, and the universal object to 


which they tend.” 

In the course of the essay the author shows the 
marked superiority of Christ’s teaching and exam- 
ple to the Mosaic, the Pharisaic, and the Grzco- 
Roman morality, and the need of the world for 
such a development as He represented. 


Sr. PAUL’s EPISTLES IN MODERN ENG- 
LISH. Translated from the original Greek texts, 
with the Apostle’s own division of the subject 
matter restored. By Ferrar Fenton, of Batley, 
Yorkshire. New York: DeWitt C. Lent, 

In performing this work of a retransiation it may 
be deemed by many altogether unnecessary, now 
tnat the revised version, to which so many of our 
most classically learned divines were devoted, has 
been issued. Yet the dissatisfaction with that 
achievement, that has been manifested in many 
quarters, would prove an incitement to an ambitious 
man well versed in oriental scholarship. Mr. Fen- 
ton feels that he has responded to a want indicated 
by a large section of thoughtful people, especially 
among the industrial class, in rendering the teach- 
ing and thought of the greatest of the apostles into 
the spoken tongue of the every-day Englishman. 
In the execution of the translations as close ad- 
herence to the literal significance of the original 
has been observed as is consistent with colloquial 
English; and we think that the reader, as a rule, 
who reads less in a vein of criticism than of candor, 
will find himself catching more readily the meaning 
of St. Paul than he has been wont to perceive it in 
the quaint language of the old divided version. 


INTOXICANTS AND NARCOTICS; their re- 
lation to the Mental Life. Also a philosophical 
exposition of Man and his World. By C, A. 
F. Lindorme, Ph.D., M.D. 

This is a discussion of a very important subject, 
by a writer of experience and much thought. He 
reviews the properties of alcohol and other toxics, 
and shows how stimulation has little effect upon the 
activities of the mind in the production of normal 
results. The effect of stimulation is to disturb the 
mental balance ; to interfere with the processes of 
intellection, The seeming invigoration is not a 


positive physiological improvement, but merely the | 


Happiness is | 





negative effect of a pathological condition, render- 
ing the upper lobes of the brain cull or obtuse. Dr. 


Lindorme insists that literary work of the highest 


character was never aided or improved by the use 
of alcohol, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for June contains sev- 
eral papers deserving of attention, such as ‘ Let- 
ters from the Isthmus of Panama,” and ‘* With the 
Conquerors in 1870,"—which has relation to inci- 
dents and experiences in the Franco-Prussian war. 
“What shall a Woman Do when her Husband 
Fails in Business ?” ‘‘ A Great Little Man,” ‘‘ The 
Return of the Natives,” ‘‘ A Spring-tide Sketch,” 
and other things, making up a Number of superior 


| character. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for June is very 
solid in the way of essay and sketch. Among the 
most notable papers we mention ‘‘ Are we to be- 
come Africanized ?” which is substantially an an- 
swer to the recently published ‘‘ Appeal to Czsar.” 
“The State versus The Man” is a criticism of Her- 
bert Spencer, and a rejoinder by that celebrated 
apostle of evolution. ‘‘ Whales Past and Present,” 
illustrated. ‘‘ The Mediterranean of Canada,” which 
is of course Hudson’s Bay? ‘‘ The Ways of Mon- 
keys,” ‘* Concerning Kerosene,” and other matters, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY is our 
most ambitious organ in the department of medi- 
cine, that treats of mind and brain disorders, and 
the discussions that are published in its pages are 
always worthy the consideration of those who give 
any attention to the subject of Alienism. 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT System. A short and 
practical method of acquiring fluency of speech in 
the Italian language. In fifteen parts, by Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal; published by the Meister- 
schaft Co. of Boston, Massachusetts. 

This method of acquiring foreign languages is 
growing in popular appreciation. According to the 
views of those who have given it consideration there 
is no better way of learning a language, especially 
if one must study in private w:thout a teacher. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, published by 
L. N. Fowler, of London, contains in the May Num- 
ber an excellent notice of President Cleveland, also 
an essay on ‘* The Nature of Conscience,” in which 
the writer analyzes the metaphysical view of the 
moral sentiment. An article on ‘‘ The Weight of 
the Human Brain,” that much-abused subject of 
Physiology, and other topics of social and scientific 
interest, appear as we turn the leaves. Thisisa 
well-sustained publication, and fairly represents the 
science of Phrenology in England. 

THE THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has acquired prominence among medical 
monthlies of the day; its later issues contain a 
variety of important discussions with illustrated 
views of the effects of drugs upon the pulse, and 
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also indications of the psygmograph in certain nerv- 
ous disorders. To physicians of all schools there 
is matter of interest in nearly every Number. 


CHRONIC SORE THROAT, or Follicular disease of 
the Pharynx, with a special chapter on the Hygiene 
of the Voice, by E. B. Shuldham, M.D.; W. A. 
Chatterton, publisher, Chicago. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATHOLIC REVIEW; a 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine, in the form or- 
dered by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
and approved by Archbishop Gibbons. Those 
purchasing the Number of the Review for May roth, 
receive this catechism free. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF CHRIST, or the New Mar- 
riage, by Charles Stewart Welles, of New York, is 
a protest against the indefinite and very unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the marriage laws in most of the 
States. He shows how irregular are the practices 
of very many people in regard to marriage obliga- 
tion ; and that largely because of the encourage- 
ment afforded them by the State. In the State of 
New York for instance, the statute provides that 
no second marriage shall be consummated by the 
party who shall have been divorced for adultery, 
but there is no provision to prevent a citizen of 
New York so divorced from contracting a marriage 
in another State, and of returning to reside in New 
York. He can cross the Hudson River into New 
Jersey, and be married and return, the new wife 
by his side, within an hour after the decree of di- 
vorce has been announced, and so treat with con- 
tempt the law and moral sentiment of the commu- 
nity. Uniform legislation throughout the country 
is imperatively demanded by decency in regard to 
the forms and evidences of marriage, and the re- 
quirements for divorce. 


Spirit Voices is a new magazine, of which 
George A. Fuller, Mrs. Stevens, and others are 
editors ; it treats of spiritualism in its different 
branches, and taken altogether is an interesting 
publication for those whose organs of Wonder and 
Spirituality are largely developed. 


PRIMARY TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS, published 
by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, are well adapted for general circulation. 
For use among the freedmen of the South they are 
well fitted, and being generally illustrated by some 
incident in the life of the intemperate, they appeal 
to the convictions of those whose minds are still in 
the germinal state. Price $1.50 per thousand ; 
postage 20 cts. 


How To TEACH READING, by Caroline B. Le- 


row, late instructor in Smith and Vassar Colleges, 
published by Clark & Maynard, of New York. A 
little treatise, yet comprehensive to one who reads 
it thoughtfully, and is earnest in his or her desire 


to improve in ability to read. There are large | 
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works costing dollars, that possess few more of 
the essentials to a student. 

The author says, ‘‘ Reading is largely a matter 
of physical power, distinct utterance, good sense, 
and good taste,” and farther on she says, ‘‘ The 
secret of success is to begin at the beginning, and 
proceed naturally and logically.” 


My CorttacE is a story of an orphanage in Eng- 
land, where destitute girls are cared for. it illus- 
trates practical benevolence ; what can be done by 
an earnest man to help the weak and poor. In this 
osphanage there are thirty cottages, the homes of 
hundreds of girls. Other homes that provide for 
boys as well as girls are under the same manage- 
ment, Dr. T. J. Bernardo is the general superin- 
tendent, 


OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING, No, 18, contains 


several stories by popular authors. Price 30 cents. 


A CoRREcTION.—In our notice of Prof. De 
Medici’s Essay on Mathematical Commensuration, 
a misprint occurred that rendered the sense of a 
statement both obscure and incorrect. The state- 
ment as it now reads is: 

“His method, to one conversant with ‘ figures,’ 
may appear simple, as he borrows his first scheme 
of area relation from the kindergarten idea of object 
presentation ; and shows how cubes formed on the 
side and diagonal of a given square are related, ob- 
taining a ratio of 14 to 17.” 

For ‘‘cubes” we should read sguares, and for 
14, 24, making the proportion 17 : 24. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


AN EASEL. 
$1.25. 


By Mary B. Sleight. 12mo. Price 

SOULE’s ENGLISH SyNoNyYMs, designed as a 
practical guide to aptness and variety of phrase- 
ology. Extracloth. Price $2.00. 


A COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TEsTA- 
MENT, showing the leading changes and reasons 
for making them. By T. W. Chambers, D.D. 


Cloth. $1.00. 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat. 


LONDON OF To-DAY. 
E. Pascoe. Price $1.50. 


Illustrated. By Charles 


TourRIst’s GUIDE-BOoK tothe United States and 
Canada. With Maps and Illustrations. [lexible 
cloth. $2.50. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO Europe. Revised Edi iow. 


Price $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNIT 
By John B. McMaster. 2 8vo. 


vols, 
$5.00. 

GENERAL GORDON, THE CHRISTIAN HERO. 
By the author of ‘‘Our Queen.” Price 
$1.25. 


I2mo. 





